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William D. Brackenridge. appointed head gardener to Dr. Neill, at Edin- 
burg. While at Dr. Neill’s Mr. Brackenridge 
raised a great many new plants from seed, sent 
by Mr. Tweedie from Buenos Ayres, among them 
frontispiece this month, well known and appre- | being Nierembergia gracilis, Verbena Tweediana, 
ciated by our readers from his writings, and to &c., &c. Subsequently he was engaged to lay 
the general public as a successful nurseryman, out a large and elegant place for Count Ebors, in 

: Poland. After fulfilling this engagement he be- 
came connected with the Berlin Botanical Gar- 
estimation by the horticultural world as botanist, | dens, under Prof. Otto, where he remained three 
pomologist and cultivator. A long training and | years, going thence to London, England, and 


This gentleman, whose portrait forms our 


florist and landscape gardener, is held in high 


experience abroad fitted him for the task of de- then to America, as foreman to Robert Buist, of 


Philadelphia, at that time the most distinguished 
: florist in America. Mr. Brackenridge brought 
this country, and, as the colleague and afterwards | with him from England a large collection of new 
the successor of the lamented Downing, his work | and rare plants, among them the good old Tea 
at the National Capital will long stand as an in- Rose lriomphe de Luxemburg” and Verbena 
in of @ ff , sien tin tt bs I'weediana,” this latter plant being the fore- 
dex of the effects to be wrought by capable | pynner of the great number of varieties of that 
hands guided by knowledge and a just apprecia- | plant which we now seein the gardens. To Mr. 
tion of the principles of art. Brackenridge is due the credit of the origination 

Mr. Brackenridge has also improved a number of the many beautiful varieties of verbenas hon 
f the fi Se aie oe f Balti now have, he having been the first to raise the 
of the finest estates In the vu inity o aitimore, original kind, as before mentioned. Whilst with 
and his contributions during many years to the | Mr. Buist he was the first man in America to 
pages of The American Farmer have largely stim- raise Ferns from spores, a business unknown at 


veloping a taste for ornamental gardening in 


ulate d the emb« Hishme - of rural homes and a everywhere. While in Philadelphia he donated 
love for the cultivation of flowers. Mr. Brack- | 4 collection of eight hundred species of dried 
enridge, though ripened in years, is active and | ferns (collected in Berlin) to the Philadelphia 
alert in mind and body, and presents in his notes | Academy of Science. 
every month, which are a labor of love with him, Mr. Brackenridge’s reputation as a botanist 
and horticulturist having come to the ears of Mr. 
Poinsett, Secretary of War of the United States, 
he was tendered by that gentleman the position 
full of unaffected courtesy, he is the happy pos- | of botanist of the Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition, 
sessor of a contented mind and unclouded spirits. | Which he accepted. 
As a sketch of his professional life and labors | The squadron sailed from Fortress Monroe in 
August, 1838, and the cruise extended through 
four years, during which tke circumnavigation 
Mr. Brackenridge was born near Ayr, Scot- of the globe Was accomplished. During the voy- 
land, in 1810. After receiving a thorough edu- | age Mr. Brackenridge made a large and valuable 
cation in the best schools of his native town (one | collection of seeds, plants, &c., which laid the 
of his special studies being botany), at the age of | foundation of the Botanical Gardens at Wash- 
eighteen years he assumed charge as floral gar- | ington, D. C., which were originally established 
dener of Sir John Maxwell's extensive pleasure | in connection with the Patent Office, but are 
grounds at Springkell, Scotland. After a year, | now located west of the Capitol. Among the 
at the solicitation of William McNab, then cura- | many thousand new plants discovered by Mr. 
tor of the Edinburg Botanical Gardens, he was ' Brackenridge we may mention a few: Darling- 


fresh and useful suggestions drawn from a rich 
and varied experience. In manners simple but 


the following will be read with interest by all: 
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that time but which is now practiced extensively ‘ 
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tonia Californica (Pitcher plant), Todea Wilkes- 
ana (the rare, to this day, Tree fern), Sitolobium 
Samoinensis, Polypodium procerum, Drynaria 
maxima, Trichomanes caudatum, Alsophila lu- 
nulata, Alsolphila truncata, Dicksonia Torrey- 
ana, Asplenium dissectum, Lycopodium nutans, 
&c.,&c. Many of these plants, besides hundreds 
of others, are not yet to be had in any commer- 
cial establishment. 

Within the three years immediately subse- 
quent to the return of the Wilkes Expedition, he 
wrote an exhaustive work, embracing a descrip- 
tion of all the ferns, mosses, &c., collected dur- 
ing the voyage. This book, with an accompany- 
ing atlas of plates, was published by the United 
States government, and some idea of its vast- 
ness and importance can be formed when we 
state that the plates alone cost $3,000; that the 
volume was 14x16 inches in superficial extent, 
and two inches thick, and the atlas 36x24 inches 
in size and two inches thick. 

Mr. Brackenridge succeeded the late Andrew 
J. Downing as Superintendent of Public 
Grounds in Washington, and whilst acting as 
such laid out the Smithsonian Grounds, the pub- 
lic squares around the President’s house, &c., &c. 
On resigning this position he went to Govans- 
town, Baltimore county, in 1855, where he es- 
tablished a nursery and floral business, and has 
continued there in that business ever since. In 
the year 1876 he withdrew from the floral de- 
partment, turning the same over to his son. 
The same year he was appointed one of the 
judges for making awards on plants, flowers, and 
everything pertaining to horticulture, by the 
Centennial Exhibition Commission. He has re- 
presented Maryland for a number of years in 
the American Pomological Society, being the 
Vice-President of that body for this State. He 
takes a lively interest in all associations for pro- 
moting agriculture and horticulture. It was he 
who instigated the formation of the Maryland 
Horticultural Society, and, except during its first 
year, he has been a member of its Executive 
Committee. He is also one of the most active 
and useful managers of the Agricultural Society 
of Baltimore County, a local association doing a 
* good work. 





How Can we Raise the Largest Yield of 
Corn with Profit ? 


Discussions at the February and March 
Meetings of the Gunpowder Farmers’ 
Clab. 

Jos. Bosley.—If he has good land, he tries to 
make it a little better. He would prefer land 
that sheep have pastured well for five or six 
years, forming a good heavysod. Another item 
should be to plow well; another is to cultivate 
well; plenty of good home-made manure is an- 
other. He would use the best seed-corn he 
could get, and the best phosphate, and cultivate 
in the best manner he could. Would plant 24 
feet each way, leaving two stalks in the hill, re- 
ducing, if faulty, to one. The best corn he ever 
raised was on Fall-plowed ground—a heavy sod. 
Asa rule he prefers Fall plowing ; works up well 
in the Spring. Would aim to plant from the 











Ist to 10th of May. He would cultivate the corn 
first with Thomas harrow, and then with the 
Woolsey. When strong enough he would put 
in the double shovels, levelling off with the cul- 
tivator. g. At what stage would you give last 
working? a. That would depend on the weath- 
er. In ’73, when he raised a large crop, it was 
given in August, which was a wet month. g. 
Apply manure on top, or plow under? a. Does 
both. If applied in the Fall, he plows under. 
His large crop in ’73 was a repeat after corn on 
a heavy sod; plowed the Fall before; in the 
Spring it was manured ontop. The first year it 
gave him 12 bbls., the second 25; most labor was 
expended on the second crop; it was drilled in 
with wheat drill; was obliged to use the hoe; 
has never drilled since. 

Jno. Crowther, Jr.—Under any circumstances 
would take a sod of two years’ standing, limed 
one year previous to plowing. If clay soil, 
would plow in the Fall, five or six inches deep, 
using the jointer. In the spring would cross- 
plow, going two inches deeper than the first 
time; then would apply a coat of manure. 
Would harrow lengthwise of the furrows and 
keep on till well pulverized. Plants 2} feet 
each way. If soil loamy or bottom land, which 
he would prefer for corn, as it is generally lighter, 
he would plow in the Spring at a depth of six or 
eight inches, using the jointer. Light, loamy 
soil will admit heat and moisture more readily 
than clay. He would give same treatment as 
clay. Thinks light soil would produce the largest 
stalks and ears, though he doubts whether the 
latter would be as heavy as on clay. He would 
plant 34 feet square. At the crossing he would 
apply a handful of compost, hen manure, scrap- 
ings, woodpile earth and plaster, dropping corn 
on it. In selecting seed, he would reject both 
ends of the ear, choosing from stalks that had 
produced two ears each. After planting, would 
use a light harrow to level down furrows, espe- 
cially if rain had fallen before corn came up. 
For working, he would use the Woolsey both 
ways, if corn were clean; if grassy, one-horse 
cultivator to smother the grass. When large 
enough he would use the drag; when out of the 
way of birds and worms, would replant; then he 
would keep cultivator and drag going till corn 
tasselled and shot well; then it is ready to lay 
by. His time for planting, 1st to 20th May. As 
soon as husk dies and corn becomes glazed, he 
cuts off (about Sept. 15th) close to the ground, 
allowing 14 hills to the shock each way. Lets 
stand till Oct. 15th. Pulls corn off; by selling 
husks one realizes more money than they are 
worth in feed. Fodder is worth as much to him 
as anything in the provender line he can raise. 
qg. Do you use anything to keep away the birds? 
a. Has not, but intends to use tar in water. q. 
The compost on the hill, or do you scatter it? 
a. Around hill before dropping; thinks plaster 
on top good to attract moisture. He does not 
pull blades; he does not see how it would affect 
grain; thinks corn matures from the top; this 
is not his experience, but his opinion. 

Jos. Bosley.—It matures from lower part. 
Millers noticed change in the quality of the grain 
when cutting up became general. 

Questioned in reference to the use of the 
jointer, Mr. Crowther contended that when the 














furrow is angled at 45° the top sol removed by 
jointer is thrown between the furrows, and not 
in the bottom. 8.M. Price and Edward H. Mat- 
thews supported this view, the latter positively 
affirming it as based on his experience asa prac- 
tical plowman. 

Jno. D. Matthews.—He has listened to Jno. 
C., Jr., with much interest. Agrees with him 
in his views in reference to application of lime, 
except that he would begin earlier. It is better 
applied five or six years before, if anvone has a 
sod. A field he had been mowing three years he 
limed with 50 bushels per acre. Yield of grass 
was doubled; and put in corn, he got 154 bbls. ; 
and after that, 15 bushels wheat. During all 
this cropping,nothing but lime had been applied. 
He would have the ground thoroughly filled 
with roots, and neither pasture nor mow too 
close. Agrees with Jno. C., Jr., as to planting 
and cultivating, but prefers Spring plowing. 
Never uses the jointer. The Club had seemed 
to settle the point that it throws top-soil in the 
bottom of the furrow ; wants it near the surface. 


Jno. C., Jr.—The jointer throws the two 
inches of soil, which it cuts off, against the ad- 
jacent furrow when angled at 45°; there it be- 
comes incorporated with the soil near the sur- 
face, and hence is not lost. Edged furrows are 
narrow ; flat, deep. Jointer prevents becoming 
grassy. Club had noticed at his house the great 
difference between jointer and non-jointer- 
plowed land, from the former’s being entirely 
free from grass. There was no difference in yield 
of corn on the two. 

W. W. Matthews.—The jointer acts as a 
tucker. 

S. M. Price showed its action by rolling a 
piece of writing paper in his fingers. 

Ed. Scott.— Where Woodcock and jointer were 
used in his field, there was a marked difference 
in the yield—a barrel or two in favor of the 
Woodcock. Questioned in regard to his method 
of using lime, Mr. Scott said he applied it seve- 
ral years before breaking up. He thinks its ac- 
tion mechanical ; arouses inert matter; has seen 
results extend over a period of ten years. 

Jno. C., Jr., asked, When is lime at the height 
of its efficiency ; say,as in Mr. Scott’s case, in a 
term of ten years? Jno. D. M.—In his case, 
where lime acted so powerfully, land treated was 
thin. He saw beneficial effects in less than sixty 
days, viz: it starts a thick growth of white 
clover; the benefits were positive for six or 
eight years. Jno. C., Jr—Thought the action of 
lime was marked at once; hence he would ap- 
ply just a year or so before breaking for the spe- 
cial crop had in view. 

B. McL. Hardisty—Prefers for corn a sod as 
rich as he can get it. He would plow in the Fall 
and use the jointer, going to a depth of not over 
six inches, and as near four as he could. His 
idea is corn feeds at the surface, hence he would 
keep the sod as near there as possible. Would 
cultivate thoroughly in the Spring, and plant 34 
feet each way. Two years ago he used South 
Carolina at the rate of from 300 to 350 Ibs. per 
acre. It gave him an increase of from two to 
three barrels per acre. For working, he uses 
Thomas harrow first and second times if corn is 
not too crisp. He has been using an implement 
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similar to the Woolsey. Never shovels, but 
uses the drag instead. Prefers not to work after 
the corn is in tassel; has, however, done so 
without perceiving any detriment; it is an 
advantage in keeping ground clean. g Was 
bone (South Carolina) applied on limed land? 
a. Yes; limed three years before on sod. gq. 
How did it do to use bone on land limed the 
same season? a. It would do to use South Car- 
olina, but not animal bone; however, he does 
not speak from experience. Thinks action of 
lime in connection with bone has a tendency to 
throw off ammonia. g. How do you account 
for successful action of lime and bone, both ap- 
plied same season? a. Attributes to accident; 
is not the usual result. For seed, if he has any 
preference, it isthe gourd. Has used the “Dent,” 
but it does not yield. 

W. W. Matthews.—Prefers a heavy sod 
lowed in the Fall; would manure during the 
Winter, prepare thoroughly in the Spring, 

and av off 3 feet. In raising his large crop for 
prize, he laid off 34 feet and drilled. He gives 
first working with smoothing harrow, then 
Woolsey, drag and shovel plow, in order men- 
tioned, once a week till corn tassels. One week 
after planting, uses ashes and plaster on the hill, 
and about time of last working, plaster broad- 
cast. He likes to have a good compost of rich 
earth, hen manure and plaster in the hill when 
planting. 

A. C. Scott.—We can’t do better than have a 
good sod; the older the better. Weall plow our 
sods before they get old enough; we should 
make them as rich as we can. It is better to 
plow six inches. Formerly he plowed deeper, 
but now thinks this depth best suited to his soil. 
As a general thing we are not particular enough 
with our seed; we might get larger corn if we 
were. He finds it a great advantage to select 
the upper ear of a stalk that bears two. 

D. Gorsuch.—His practice is to take a timothy 
sod and plow in the Fall to the depth of six or 
seven inches, angling the furrow. He has never 
used the jointer. Has not approved of the work 
he has seen done by this implement. When 
he.applies manure he uses it on the plowed sur- 
face, where it becomes incorporated with the 
soil by harrowing. Just here he will take occa- 
sion to state that Dr. Vcelcker’s experiments 
with five tons of manure show them to contain, 
fresh, of available nitrogen, 14.9 tbs.; at 6 mos., 
21.4; at 12 mos, 13.2; of valuable soluble mineral 
matter, fresh, 154 Ibs.; at 6 mos., 20.4; and at 
12 mos., 188 Tbs. He plants 3 feet 8 inches 
square. Formerly used Thomas harrow at first 
working, now the Woolsey more; follows with 
Davis drag and double shovels, working his 
corn five or six times. He lays away flat, as 
best for guarding against wash and drought. 
Cuts 10x14; pulls corn and husks in the barn. 
Keeps fodder hauled in ashe pulls. Estimates 
corn crop as follows: Per acre, plowing, $1.35 ; 
harrowing, $1 25; layingoff, 15c. ; planting, 42c.; 
5 workings, $1.25; thinning, 50c. ; hoeing, 50c.; 
cutting off, 70c.; pulling, $1; hauling in, $1; 
husking, 70c. Total, $8.82. 

Twelve bbls. corn (his yield), at $2.80 per bbl., 
$33.60. 

Fodder, $5.00; husks, at $18 per ton, $2.70. 
Total, $41.30; less $8.82, leaves profit $32.48. 
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Note.—The Club thought this estimate low; 
and added for various items, increasing to $15. 

D. G., continuing.—Corn -is a sub-tropical 

lant; its roots feed at the surface of the soil. 

t is like clover in going in quest, of collect- 
ing and appropriating nitrogen to its own | 
use. He looks on corn in its multitudinous uses 
as one of the most wonderful of plants—a God- 
send to our country. It has attained here a 
marvelous development. We grow it in ninety | 
days; it feeds us and our stock of all kinds; it 
repays labor more generously than any other 
crop, and. is not exhaustive of our soil. As an 
intermediate crop for cleansing the ground 
it takes the place of the root crops of Europe, 
and surpasses them as a food for animals. Fod- 
der, if properly cared for and housed, has a value 
for the farmer not inferior to a medium quality 
of hay. B. F. J., of the Country Gentleman, says 
there is no better preparation for growing wheat 
than that given a corn crop. 

Jno. D. M. said he was in hopes D. G. would 
shed some light on the matter discussed at the 
last meeting in reference to the. use of the jointer 
in plowing for corn ; then he stood alone in op- 

ing its use. When the“ Chilled” plows were 
first introduced and their merits discussed by the 
Club, the jointer was condemned for burying 
top soil in bottom of furrow. Ed. Scott—So it 
does, when furrow is cut wide. Jno. C., Jr.— 
Would not any plow, in that case, invert the 
soil? D.G.—He is satisfied corn feeds on the 
surface ; he examined work of Syracuse “Chilled” 
thoroughly, and saw sod thrown in bottom of 
furrow. Jno. C., Jr.—g. How wide was the fur- 
row? D.G.—As far as that goes, you can’t get 
a plowman to strain and keep a plow right. g. 

as the furrow one foot wide? a. Suppose it 
was; have you plowed? a. Yes; the turn of 
the furrow depends on the width; 12 inches 
wide would turn it almost flat; if you edge, you 
must cut narrow. You (to D. G.) contend that 
the jointer throws top soil in the bottom; how 
can it do so unless furrow is turned flat? If an- 
gied at 45° the furrow cannot be thrown flat, but 
must lap, and hence be turned against the adja- 
jacert one. D. G.—All depends on the plow- 
man. gq. (B. McL. H.) Have ‘you (to D. G.) ex- 
amined ground plowed by it to see where 
top soil lodges ? He had done so with spade, 
and found it in eight inches, plowing four inches, 
below the surface. W. W. M.—Thought all de- | 
pended on the plowman. D.G.—And on the 
construction of the plow. Jos. Bosley favored 
use of jointer; facilitates preparation of ground. 

L. M. Bacon.—His experience last year was 
that corn brought him in debt. He planted late 
(June 6 to 12), and his crop was burnt up by | 
drought. 4. What is ber experience with the 
corn phosphate? a. Used it over whole field 
without leaving test strips. It was drilled in 
with wheat drill before planting. Of others who 
tried same plan he knows of no one who suc- | 
ceeded. 

B. McL. H.—Used South Carolina broadcast, | 
with an increased yield of from 3 to 5 bbls. per 
acre. g. How should bone be applied for corn ? | 
a. (Ed. Scott.) In Harford county it is sown | 
broadcast and harrowed. L. M. B—An agent | 


recommends sowing as early as possible and | 
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| situation ; on bottom land, 3 feet 9 inches. 


| plowing. 








plowing in. His father adopted this plan on a 
wornout sod, and before plowing time it revived 
the grass to such an extent that he concluded it 
would be more profitable to let stand. B. Mch. 
H.—The corn phosphate contains no ingredient 
of a caustic nature—no ammonia—hence will 
not burn in a drought. Ed. H. Matthews.—The 
older the sod, the better. Depth of plowing de- 
pends on the soil. He should use the Oliver 
“Chilled” plow with the wheel; the latter keeps 
the plow at same depth and enabies one to do bet- 
ter work. Manner of planting would depend on 
In 
cultivating he would use Woolsey, drag, culti- 
vator and shovel plow. g. Plowing at a depth 
of 6 inches and 12 wide, will not different 
plows throw different furrows? d@. Yes; Wood- 
cock and Oliver “ Chilled” will not follow. At 
12 inches wide, Woodcock throws a flat furrow ; 
Oliver “ Chilled” does not—not even 15 inches 
wide and 12 deep. Are governed by dis- 
tance from beam to edge of share. The wheel 
is a great advantage on a hillside where, without 
something to control depth, a plowman cannot 
prevent a plow from running different depths. 

Here the foreman (B. McL. H.) called attention 
to a recent important and money-saving im- 
provement in Oliver ‘ Chilled,” viz: slip points. 

Jno. Bond—It is most profitable to make 
ground rich—have a good sod. The best fertil- 
izer is barnyard manure; one should aim to 
make as much as he can by feeding his stuff at 
home. The suggestion was offered that a rich 
sod plowed in Spring does not decompose suffi- 
ciently to benefit to the fullest extent that year’s 
corn crop, but produces a better crop the second 
year if planted to corn. 

N. R. Miles.—Agrees with Jno. Bond that first 
essential is a good heavy sod, limed Spring pre- 


| vious to planting. He would plow such in the 


Fall and manure during the Winter. He has 
found a great difference in plows. He can never 
get any two of them that he can turn the same 
kind of a furrow with. He generally aims to 
put ground in good order. He is not in favor of 
using commercial fertilizers in the hill ; compost 
is preferable. He generally drops corn by hand 
and covers with Davis drag. This leaves s ridge 
for the corn to come up on, and allows close 
bern first time—an important considera- 
tion. He can thus use Davis drag first working. 
He works twice with thisimplement. Plants 3; 
feet each way ; gives two workings with double 
shovels. g. Do you plant at different depths for 


| different kinds of soil—. ¢., shallower on low 


than on high land? a. Does not; same depth, 
except that on low land corn gets covered deeper. 


8. M. Price—To raise a corn crop with profit, 
there is nothing better than a clover lot. It is 
easily plowed, put in order and worked. Next 
comes an old sod, three years mowed, one pas- 
tured. During time of pasturing, gets on all the 
manure he can, not later than six months before 
In both cases he would plow in Fall 
with jointer plow ; it gives less labor in plowing 
and preparing. Plants both ways 3} feet; two 
stalks in hill; covers with hoe and then rolls, if 
dry. Rolling brings corn up sooner, and enables 
one to run closer the first working. Follows 
usual order of implements: Woolsey, Davis 























drag, double shovel, and works as often as he 
can. Cuts offas D. G., and houses under shelter ; 
husks are saved and sold. Runs water-furrows 
directly after the corn is planted and before roll- 
ing. In running these furrows he is governed 
by shape of hill. It requires a level head and 
hand to be successful. One should not break 
hollows where water draws. For seed uses, for 
white, “ Dent ;” for yellow, brier. T. G. 





Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 

The Deer Creek Club met at Indian Spring 
Farm, the residence of Mr. Johns H. Janney, on 
Saturday, March 12th. Nearly all the active 
members were present, besides some visitors. 

Belore proceeding to discuss the appointed 
question, Mr. Janney’s barn, stables, stock, &c., 
were examined by a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Archer, Barnes and Lochary, who re- 
ported through Mr. Archer, chairman. They 
noticed some colts, in good condition, by Mr. 
Janney’s thorough-bred horse Barbarian. They 
also saw a mare which when only 23 months old 
produced a fine colt. Both the colt, now one 
year, and the young mother, look remarkably 
well. The cows, principally Short Horns, were 
in good condition, and Mr. Janney’s pure-bred 
Southdown sheep probably cannot be surpassed 
in the State. He has 53 breeding ewes, 15 lambs 
and a pen of 8 or 10 remarkably fine young 
bucks. His cattle, wintered in the barnyard on 
fodder, without grain, and those in the stable, 
were in good condition. Mr. Janney’s Berkshire 
hogs looked well. Mr. Janney was not raised in 
the country, but had become a good farmer in a 
very short time—doing everything in a practical, 
farmer-like way. His farm is one of the finest 
in the county, and is kept up fully to what it 
has been for many years. 


Value of Farming Land, and What In- 
creases It. 


The question, as above stated, was then dis- 
cussed by the Club, our report being taken from 
the gis. 

Mr. Janney said that the first thing to get at 
is what constitutes the value of farming land. 
Is it what it will bring in the market or what it 
will produce? His opinion was that its value 
consisted in the price at which it can be sold. 
One way to increase its value is to get a home 
market. In Lancaster, Chester and York coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, land sells at from $100 to 
$250 an acre, because there is a home market. 
In Frederick county, Md., land also has a high 
value, because of the home market. There are 
also excellent county roads, turnpikes and rail- 
roads. Our land on Thomas’s ine and Deer 
Creek is as good as any in the State, and why 
should it not bring as much as land in Freder- 
ick and Washington counties? We can raise as 
much wheat, corn, oats and cattle as they can in 
Lancaster county, but yet land sells for three 
times as much as in Harford. Good roads, the 
establishment of manufactories, good schools, 
churches and stores, all tend to increase the value 
of land. Sociability in a neighborhood also has 
its influence in the same direction. Another 
thing neglected is.beautifying our property. A 
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few dollars spent in trees would increase the 
value of our lands. The want ofa railroad has 
also kept our lands from increasing in value, but 
there is now almost a certainty of a railroad be- 
ing built through our county. 

8. B. Silver approved of Mr. Janney’s re- 
marks. He thought the way to increase the 
value of our lands would -be by making our 
farms neat and raising crops of the greatest 
monied value. Our lands would thereby gain a 
reputation abroad which would attract the at 
tention of persons seeking country homes. 

George E. Silver said the intrinsic value of 
farming lands is to be estimated by what can-be 
made out of them; their commercial value by 
what they will sell for. Estimating that way 
there must be something wrong with us. 

In Pennsylvania, with smaller farms and a 
different class of people, they make more money 
in proportion than we do. The great point, in 
increasing the value of land, is to make the yield 
greater. Another way is by fostering new en- 
terprises, since our lands have deteriorated in 
value by keeping tothe old crops. Still another 
way is by encouraging railroad and other facili- 
ties for getting to market. If we had these we 
need not raise grain and graze cattle, but could 
send something else to market that would pay 
better. Our county roads should also be im- 
proved. 

Bennett H. Barnes estimated that land is worth 
$5 per acre for every barrel of corn raised to the 
acre. He thought the quality could be improved, 
and consequently the value increased, as easily as 
by cutting hay and not pasturing afterwards as in 
any other way. A railroad would also enhance 
the value of Deer Creek lands. 

Geo. J. Finney thought that with home mar- 
kets, good husbandry, good public roads and rail- 
roads our lands would increase in value. 

R. Harris Archer said that Mr. Finney had 
struck the key-note when he said we want a 
home market. Lancaster county, Pa, raises 
only what we do, except tobacco, but lands 
there are valuable on account of a home mar- 
ket. We must divide our land into small 
farms and have a railroad before towns will 
spring up and create this home market. We 
can not compel a railroad to come, but we can 
increase the value of our lands by good hus- 
bandry. By improving the appearance of our 
farms we can also increase their ‘value. 

Judge Watters remarked that he could only 
repeat in a different way what Mr. Janney had 
said. The intrinsic value of land depends upon 
its production, its accessibility to market, roads 
and other matters. Of course by increasing the 
intrinsic value you increase the selling value at 
the same time. Our Deer Creek land at $50 an 
acre is probably more productive than land in 
Lancaster and York counties at $100 an acre. 
This is owing to convenience to market, &c. One 
thing ought to be considered—that the improve- 
ment of one man’s land acts and ‘reacts upon 
other land. By doubling the production of one 
farm you might not double its selling value ; but 
by doubling the production of a whole neighbor- 
hood, you would double the price of all the land 
in it. Noone thing adds so much to the value 
of lands as good country roads and railroads, to 
give access to market. 
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Wm. Webster thought farmers should always 
try to make their lands better, for if you engage 
in another industry than ordinary farming, you 
stand a better chance of success if your land is 
rich. Itis the most important of all to have a 
home market. If our farmers continue canning 
and raising tobacco, that would furnish induce- 
ment to capitalists to build a railroad, and Balti- 
more would then be a home market 

Thos. A. Hays thought that a railroad and a 
home market would essentially increase the value 
of our land. We must also have better roads. 
We must give some work ourselves every year, 
and get our neighbors to do the same. We are 
too selfish—too much afraid of doing something 
of which we would not get all the benefit. We 
should beautify our homes by cleaning up our 
fence rows, fixing the fences, planting trees in our 
lawns and along the highways, &c. A good out- 
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our farms will do as much to increase their value 
as increased fertility. 

8. M. Lee said that the intrinsic value and the 
selling value of land are not always the same. 
The main point to increase its value is to increase 
the population, in order to bring the producer 
and the consumer close together. He thought 
the want of enterprise had a great deal to do 
with depressing the price of ourland. Wehave 


| fine water power, but even with a railroad these 


side show will attract the eye of strangers, and | 


will induce our neighbors to brush up also. 
our farms were smalier we could do better farm- 
ing and make more money. We must not stick 
in the old ruts, but go into new enterprises. For 
instance, there must be something in the canning 
industry, since it is on the increase. 
co, or anything in which there is an honest living. 
Good husbandry, good roads and good schools 
are within our reach and will increase the value 
of our lands. These things would all influence 
the line of a railroad. Having a railroad we 
might have villages and manufactories, since we 
have water power, and thus a home market. 

Thos. Lochary thought we could increase the 
value of our lands by better farming, by giving 
them more attention. The farmers of Harford 
county have spent an immense amount for fer- 
tilizers and have not at the same time increased 
their attention to their farms. 

Wm. D. Lee thought a railroad would enhance 
the value of our lands more than anything else. 

John Moores said that the way to increase the 
value of our lands would be to build a railroad 
and make ourfarms smaller. Our land will pro- 
duce as much wheat,corn and oats as any land 
onearth. It has improved in value, and with 
our anticipated railroad would bring more. With 
a railroad, manufactories would spring up. We 
have the finest water power in the world—three 
splendid mill sites being almost within sight. He 
also thought that if we had a bank in the county 
it would tend to increase the value of our lands. 
We have scarcely a factory in Harford county, 
and he had beard it assigned as a reason why 
factories were not established, that we have not 
a bank here. The value of our land has been 
increased by the exportation of stock. That 
serves to bring our county into notice, and any- 
thing which does that will prove a benefit. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen thought the idea of mak- 
ing our farms smaller a good one, because it 
would increase the value of ourland. A railroad 
would also improve property rapidly, but we 
can do a great dealourselves. We must practice 
better farming, give our farms more attention, 
fix them up, &c. Our public roads are improv- 


ing, but there is room for greater improvement. 
Wm. F. Hays said that the want of home man- 

ufactures and a railroad affect the value of our 

lands. 


Good public roads and neatness about 


If 


Try tobac- | 





will not be utilized without enterprise. 

B. Silver, Jr., thought that one great cause why 
our lands are not more valuable is that there are 
too many slipshod farmers, who allow their fences 
to fall down or their fence rows to grow up with 
briars. Nodoubt manufactories would help very 
much. He did not think a railroad would en- 
hance the value of our lands as much as had 
been said. It takes capital to start factories, and 
he doubted if there was capital enough among 
farmers for this. By starting new enterprises, 
such as glucose factories,sugar beet. factories, 
cleaning out fence rows, putting up new fences, 
&c., we would enhance the value of our farms 
more than by anything else we can do. 


Election of Officers. 


The annual election of officers was held, Mr. 
George E Silver being elected President, and Mr 
Wn. D. Lee Secretary and Treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held at the residence 
of Mr. James Lee, April 9th. Subject—* Corn.” 


> 


Grass as a Crop. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

In complying with your request to send a con- 
tribution to one of the monthly feasts that are 
regularly set before us, I scarcely know what to 
offer that would prove either interesting or in- 
structive to a majority of your readers; but 
knowing that a ruinous system is pursued by 
most of the farmers in the tide-water and tobacco 
sections of my own State, (Eastern Virginia,) 
and presuming that you have a large number of 
readers in those counties, my remarks shall be 
especially directed to those Virginia farmers who 
are pursuing the mistaken policy of a continuous 
cultivation of all their available lands in the 
cereals and tobacco, to the almost total exclusion 
of clover and grass, either for bay or for pas- 
turage. 

Now it is a well known and undisputed 
fact that lands well set in grass, for pasturage 
and hay, whenever rented or sold, will always 
command from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
more than lands in regular cultivation that are 
similarly situated and equal in all other respects. 
And it is for this reason that “ the more grass the 
more stock, the more stock the more manure, 
the more manure the more crops,” and the more 
crops the more income, and so on in geometrical 
ratio. So my text shall be “ Grass as a crop,” in 
conjunction with, or in rotation with other crops. 
Are Virginia farmers aware that a large portion 
of the baled hay used in their State is grown 
north, when it can be raised at home with more 
profit and at much less expense than either grain 
or tobacco? Are they ignorant of the fact that 
this hay often commands a higher price per 
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pound than they received for their shelled corn, | systems a practical test,) will give their experi- 


(which is now quoted in Richmond, Va., at about 
a cent per pound, whilst hay is quoted from 
$22.00 to $23.00 per ton,) and that a ton of hay 
can be raised, saved, and baled ready for market 
at less than one-half the expense required to pre- 
pare a ton of shelled corn for shipment? It re- 
quires rather more than thirty-five and a-half 
bushels of shelled corn to weigh a ton; and good 
corn lands in this section rarely average over 
that per acre, whilst our good grass fields will 
average a ton and a half, and often two tons of 
hay per acre; and when a field is once well set 
in grass, a slight annual top-dressing of manure, 
or some good fertilizer, will keep up the crops 
without reseeding, and keep off the broom-straw, 
and there will be no other expense except har- 
vesting the crops annually. 

Some may say that their lands are too poor, 
and are not adapted to grass or hay. But what 
has reduced them thus, and rendered them so 
barren? Nothing but a regular, continuous and 
persistent “ poisoning by the plow” in the regu- 
lar cultivation of grain and tobacco, and other 


| ence in regard to the relative expense, and the 
| comparative net profits of each, as that will con- 


vince the most skeptical, and as wel! as those 
who “know the right, approve it too; and know 
the wrong, yet still the wrong pursue.” 
A. P. Rowe. 
Fredericksburg, Va., March 17, 1881. 





Improving Pine Land in Montgomery 
County, Md. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

This part of the county of which I write is 
situated from ten to fifteen miles from the 
National Capital, on the Washington, Colesville 


|}and Ashton turnpike, which was completed 


crops, and the abuse by total exclusion of rota- | 


tion and seeding with grass and clover, both for 
hay and pasturage. Any land that will bring a 
paying crop of wheat, if then seeded down in 
grass, will bring a much better paying crop in grass 
and at much less expense. Let less land be cul- 
tivated, and have a portion annually seeded down 
in clover and orchard grass, to remain for a term 
of years, then more and better stock of all kinds 
can be kept, and in a few years the annual sales 
of live stock will far exceed the former sales of 
cultivated crops, and that without reducing 
either the grain or tobacco crops, as the increased 
quantity of manure made will insure larger crops 
of all kinds. 

A tobacco region, though always considered a 
bad grass country, should never be so, as the 
tobacco lots are always well fertilized, and when 
the crop is cut they are generally put in wheat; 
then let one bushel of orchard grass be seeded on 
each lot in the Fall, and a gallon of clover seed 
in the Spring; this will insure a good stand of 
grass, from which good crops of hay can be saved 


eight years ago, and was the forerunner of gen- 
eral improvement along its line. Some four 
thousand acres of this land was bought up many 
years ago, in large tracts, by men who asked ex- 
orbitant prices for it. They expected to see it 
sell by the foot instead of acre, but their gener- 
ation never realized this hope. Some sixteen 
hundred acres of this land has been sold in the 
last five years, in tracts ranging from seventy- 
five to two hundred and seventy-five acres each. 
Samuel and Hiram Hopkins bought of Wm. H. 
Stabler one hundred and seventeen acres, at $20 
peracre. Three-fourths of this land was in pine, 


| which would cut some twenty cords per acre. 


for several years and then pastured and put in | 


cultivation again. Let each tobacco lot be annu- 
ally seeded as above, until the whole farm (in rota- 


tion) has been put in grass, and then the grass lots | 


can be cultivated again and reseeded. In this 


way a tobacco farm can be made a first-class grass | 


farm, which will improve in crops as the stock | 


is increased. An agricultural writer (after seed- 
ing most of his farm in grass, and stocking it 
well with cattle, sheep and swine,) wisely said, 
that then he had a large force working for him 
without pay, that only required to be well fed, 
but when his land was kept in regular cultiva- 


tion, the wages paid for hired labor to cultivate | 


and save the crops absorbed much of the largest 
portion of their proceeds. 

To sum up; put no land in wheat not well fer- 
tilized, and seed grass and clover on every acre of 


The wood was hauled to the Washington mar- 
ket, and return loads of oyster shells, lime and 
manure, which were liberally applied to the land 
after the first crop. The land usually lies idle 
for one year after the wood is cut, corn two years, 
wheat or rye one year; then seeded in clover, 
which is used for pasture two years; then in 
corn again. 

The grubbing hoe is very little used in clear- 
ing this land except for large stumps—the plow 
is made answer this purpose. I have never seen 
land respond more liberally to good tillage, lime 
and manure than this. Ten barrels of corn, 
twenty bushels of wheat and one hundred 
bushels of potatoes per acre was raised last year. 
A comfortable frame house and barn 40x60, has 
been built; the land all cleared; long lines of 
post fence and other improvements made in five 
years. With their energy and economy they 
bid fair to make this one of the most productive 
and attractive farms on the road. 

The Colesville property or Valdinar estate was 
sold to B. H. Miller, of Sandy Spring, three years 
ago, for $15.00 per acre. There are some two 
hundred and eighty acres in this tract, nearly all 
in pine. Not intending to move there himself 
he leased it to Perry Sullivan for five years. 
Some of it has been cleared and cultivated, last 
year bringing a fine crop of corn. The old 
dilapidated buildings have been repaired and 
some new ones erected, which has added much 


wheat for hay and pasturage, to remain for a term | to the appearance of Colesville. With Mr. Mil- 


of years; in this way much profit can be made by 
the increase and sales of live stock, and farms 
can be kept in a constant state of progressive 
improvement. I close with the request that 
some of your readers (who have given both 


ler’s practical experience and easy circumstances 
this will become a valuable property. 

As we near the city, and only twelve miles 
distant, we come to the Shaw estate, of four 
hundred and twenty-five acres, of which one 
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hundred and seventy acres was bought by John 
Kelley and Wm. Duvall, for $15 per acre, about 
one-third being in pine. They are sober, indus- 
trious young men, the sons of practical farmers. 
The improvement made by them in three years 


assures us that they too can invite attention to | 


their farms with some degree of pride in future. 
The remaining two hundred and fifty-five acres 
was sold to John Bean, for $10 per acre. This 
was considered a great bargain, as over half was 
in pine, with buildings, orcbard and fencing. 
Over two thousand cords of wood has been sold, 
netting over $1,400, which will more than half 
pay for the farm. He finds bone and clover the 
best agencies for increasing the productiveness 





of this quality of soil, which is a Jight sandy | 


loam. 
last two years, and it could not be bought to-day 
for double the amount paid for it. E. 'T. Mar- 
low bought one hundred and twenty acres of Dr. 
W. Duvall’s estate, which contains two thousand 
acres, paying $20 per acre. Three-fourths of 
this was in pine, yielding some ten cords per 
acre. A dwelling house and other buildings 
have been erected; about twenty acres of pine 
cleared, which was planted in corn last year; 
lime and manure will be applied to this land 
this Spring, and planted in corn again. He 
having been brought up on the farm by his 
father, who is one of our most successful farmers, 
we of course expect him to succeed in making 
this grow two blades of grass where one grew 
before. 

It is very encouraging to see these improve- 
ments going on in our county, when so many 
are crying out hard times, farming don’t pay, &c.; 
to see the reaper, drill and other improved im- 
plements at work on land to-day, which a few 
years ago was covered in pine, is an evidence of 
what improved agriculture can do 

We congratulate these young men on having 
secured homes at so reasonable prices on good 
roads; with climate and soil adapted to raising 
grain, fruit and stock, so near the capital of our 
country, the best market we have for all farm 
productions. 

Of the farms sold to H. M. Hutchinson, W. 
W. Rapley, Wm. Carpenter and others we will 
speak in future. W. E. MANAKEE. 

Montgomery Co., Md., March 8, 1881. 
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Our French Letter. 


Wonderful Grape Vines. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

M. Lécard was appointed by the French gov- 
ernment to make a scientific examination of the 
regions between the Senegal and the Niger. 
Only the universal interest bound up with, or 
felt in, the vine and its sufferings from the phyl- 
loxera can explain the avidity with which the 
public received as facts the illusions of that trav- 
eler respecting his discovery of an annual or 
bulbous-rooted vine, common to Soudan and 
capable of replacing those attacked with the 
reigning malady in France and elsewhere. M. 
Lécard, recently deceased, was so much the vic- 
tim of his delusion that he resolved to sell some 


They have raised remunerative crops the | 
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seeds of the tropical African vine in question, 
and the secret of its culture, only for a sum of 
half a million of francs. The French authori- 
ties were inundated with applications for sam- 
ples, onany terms. The honor of exploding the 
day-dream reverts to M. Lavallee. He asserts 
that the rapid growth of the vine, as described 
by Lécard+piercing the soil ‘on the 3d of June, 
developing stem, leaves, flowers, and fruit on the 
14th of the same month, or in all, eleven days— 
has never been witnessed in the vegetable king- 
dom. M. Chevreul points out that in the case of 
acclimatization numerous conditions have to be 
observed. Climate is one of the principal of these. 
Now, Soudan resembles India and its two sea- 
sons—one burning and dry, the other equally 
torrid, but humid. These conditions do not ex- 
ist in France save in: hot-houses; the rigorous 
winters—seasons of repose for vegetation—are 
not parallel with the dry epochs of Soudan, for 
cold does not prevent humidity, and the tubers 
of the African vine, swollen with sap, would be 
killed instantly. In torrid climates vegetation 
takes place principally pending the periods of 
humidity, and not those of drought; the opposite 
is the case in our zones,and which explains why 
the cultivation of French vines when attempted 
in warm countries has always failed; the few 
grapes produced have been dried up before they 
were matured. M. Lécard is of opinion that the 
roots of the Soudan vine could be covered in the 
winter like those of artichokes, or removed to a 
dry cellar, as for dahlias. Now, the latter came 
originally from the mountainous districts of Mex- 
ico, a climate somewhat resembling ours, and are 
still so delicate that the slightest frost destroys 
stems and leaves. The potato is difficult to cul- 
tivate in France, save in the warmer districts, 
and its tubers rarely ripen; they cannot even be 
preserved except in situations of elevated tem- 
perature. The efforts to grow cotton in the 
South of France have been as complete failures 
as those undertaken by Napoleon I. in Andalu- 
sia. Again, the culture of ground nuts has been 
tried several times in the South of France, but 
without success, and yet that oleaginous plant 
comes from Senegal. M. Lécard, though a bot- 
anist, has forgotten that several species of his 
vine have been introduced into Europe, notably 
at Kew. Perhaps Southern Algeria might be 
able to cultivate, with frequent irrigations, the 
Soudan vine, whose berries are rather sour, and 
mature successively, which necessitates several 
gatherings—a work next to impracticable. It is 
as hopeless to cultivate the Soudan vine in 
French vineyards as the pineapple or banana. 
The Phylloxera. 

The combat between the phyiloxera and the 
vineyard proprietors proceeds actively : by means 
of sulphuret of carbon, sulpho-carbonate of po- 
tassium, and autumnal irrigations, the plague, if 
not conquered, is stayed; the vine is not only 
preserved, but regenerated. More attention is 
bestowed to treating soils not after a common but 
following their own peculiar want. 

The Use of Lime. 

The extending use of lime is excellent for clay 
soils, because the action is different. Clay aug- 
ments in volume when moist, diminishes when 
ary ; carbonate of lime possesses neither of these 














properties ; applied, then, to cold clay soils, it 
enables the air and heat to penetrate more read- 
ily, thus making the land friable. On light soils 
the action of lime is weak, and on those very 
light, the use of lime is misplaced. But as the 
action of lime rapidly transforms the nutritive 
capital of the land, its success cannot be perma- 
nent unless rationally supplemented by direct 
fertilizers, as farmyard manure, &c. Hence the 
adage, lime enriches the father but ruins the 
children. In accelerating the decomposition of 
humus, the ammonia which exists all formed in 
that substance, is set free. If the soil have an 
excess of acids, lime “‘ sweetens,” by neutralizing 
them; all cultivated soils are slightly acid—such 
being necessary for vegetation. Too much, how- 
ever, acts directly on plants, and indirectly by 
the formation of soluble and noxious salts of iron. 
The latter effect is most evident in the case of 
prairie soils. 
New Implements. 

An improved articulated harrow has made its 
appearance. It consists of four sections, united 
at centres by small chains, so that separation 
cannot take place. The chief‘improvement is 
an iron bar in the rear, connected with the har- 
row by means of free rings,and which prevents 
the implement from rising up behind. A ma- 
chinist has borrowed the principle of the New 
Champion mower, the ingenious combination of 
teeth to form a pressing machine of much force 
and rare simplicity, only the go and come move- 
ment in the mower is converted into a continuous 
circular movement for the press. German im- 
plement makers are commencing to put in a 
creditable appearance here; they chiefly deal 
in implements connected with sugar beet-culture, 
and which in addition to being cheap, are well 
finished, tough, light and strong. 

The Annual Fat Cattle Show of Paris. 
Has justopened. It differs from its predecessors 
in @ greater degree of progress, not alone as to 
entries, but in superiority of exhibits. There is 
a decided tendency to develop precocity. There 
is also advance in the local or regular breeds of 
stock. The prizes of honor were carried off in 
fat oxen by a Nivernais animal, aged 47 months 
and weighing 234 cwts. a leviathan of fat. Thirty 
years ago the Nivernais breeders were unknown 
to fame ; now they are the first letter In the first 
line. In cows, a Shorthorn took the honor. 
This race is now definitely established in France, 
although introduced only in 1825. The Charo- 
laise is the only rival in the field, but in precoci- 
ty and aptitude for putting up flesh, it is behind 
the Shorthorn. The show of sheep was bril- 
liant, the Dishley-cauchois carrying off the blue 
ribbon. Itisa large breed, remarkable for de- 
velopment as for form. Each animal weighed 
153 stones. The Southdowns put also in an ex- 
cellent appearance. In pigs, the Yorkshires 
won, the model, aged 10 months 5 days, weigh- 
ing 43 stones. The French and German breeds, 
where the development of bones appeared to be 
the object, have nearly disappeared. The dis- 
play of poultry was excellent, the first favorite 
being the Houdan. The show of implements 
was exceedingly satisfactory, not in the sense of 
new articles, but in the excellence of workman- 
ship—all serious, no toy preparations. Here the 
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point is not to examine English and American 
exhibits, but to note the rapid strides made by 
French firms—that twenty-one years ago were 
infants, and now, naturally, robust adults. What 
the French have at present to learn is the pro- 
duction of cheap implements; their work is 
good, but still dear. 
Items. 

The French Senate is resolved, by the prohib- 
ition tariff voted, to keep foreign live stock from 
entering the country, and the new sanitary reg- 
ulations against pork, on account of trichiniensis, 
and of prepared food, if it contains salicylic 
acid, will tell on the poor. 

One ounce of aloes will make a steep for 22 
gallons of seed wheat, &c., and the bitterness 
will be unequaled in repulsiveness for birds and 
insects for weeks. F. C. 

Paris, Feb. 24, 1881. 


— + ee 


German Millet. 





You expressed a wish for me to state my 
opinion on German Millet. Your February num- 
ber contains some very useful information well 
worth the farmers’ attention. Some minor points 
are different from my own experience, probably 
from a difference in location and soil. I have 
grown it a few seasons, with the disadvantage of 
a poor soil, on light, friable ground and a very 
small amount of manure, and trying to make 
deficiencies good by labor. The land had been 
exhausted by long cropping, still I have had 
paying crops, probably two and a-half to three 
tons to the acre. 

June is the best time to sow; and give it all 
the manure youcan. I have sowed three pecks 
to the acre, but intend to try two pecks in future. 
Last year it was too thick, turning yellowand 
appearing stunted when young, though it made 
a very fair crop in the cal It was on old corn 
ground once plowed. The weather was dry 
and it was rough, so that I had considerable 
work after it was sowed, but I do not fear 
putting the seed in deep. I picked up stone 
and corn roots, harrowed and picked up three 
times after the seed was sowed, and left it in 
very fair condition, and considered it worth all 
the labor given. advocate cutting it young 
but think it takes some time to cure, it contain- 
ing a good deal of sap, and consequently liable 
to heat. It is useless to state rules or specify 
time in harvesting crops; the farmer knows his 
own mistakes and they make a good guide in the 
future. For my own part I prefer putting 
millet in cocks in the field, regulating the same 
according to the crop and the appearance of the 
weather. It appears to turn rain equally as 
well as timothy, and for anything I know, is as 
good for feeding purposes. I will not advise 
leaving any land for millet that can be put in 
oats in reasonable time in the Spring. There 
is more labor, certainly, in the oat crop, but 
clover should be sowed with oats, and it is good 
farming to have .n abundance of clover. Ifthe 

round is to come in for wheat it will barely 
eave time after the millet is cut to seed in wheat. 
Your ground may want about the same amount 
of fertilizing for oats and clover as it will for 
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millet. The extra labor of harvesting and thrash- 
ing the oats can be met by a few bushels of 
oats and aclover field that will be good from two 
to four years. PRACTICE. 


Baltimore Co., Md., March, 1881. 





Immigration. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


“ The Nineteenth Century” for last month con- 
tains a very favorable article by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Aislie, on the following subject: “ The 
United States as a Field for Agric ultural Settlers.” 
It is not five years ago that Miss Pye was snubbed 
pretty considerably by the Rt. Hon. Schlater 
300th for attempting to improve the condition 
of London gutter-children by sending them to 
situations in Canada, where they could earn an 
honest living, on the plea that such a course of 
proceeding was likely to interfere eventually 
with the supply of soldiers, sailors and general 
laboring people at home. Verily the world 
moves fast nowadays, and it will not be long, I 
hear, before a system of state immigration will | 
be inaugurated in England and Ireland, as a re- 
lief for the poverty and consequent misery that 
exist there, caused not so much in my opinion 
by over-population, as by the high price of land, 
Which prevents the working classes from own- 
ing homes of their own, and deprives them also 
of the means of sustenance which a well tilled 
garden can so easily be made to produce. Why, 
sirs, the position of the colored people in this part 


of Virginia is as far superior to that of the whole | 


mass of the laboring population in England— 
setting aside the higher class of mechanics, and 


some engaged it may be in mining—as anything | 


well can be, but it is not with such I propose 
dealing at the present moment, but with “ The 
Agricultural Settler” spoken of by the Earl of 
Aislie. In an article by the Marquis of Bland- 
ford upon “ The Land Monopoly’ 
number of “ The Nineteenth Century,” the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: “ Though it will griey- 
ously offend many farmers to tell them so, the 
gentleman-farmer is an impossibility in the 
future of England. Our present class of tenant- 
farmers must face their fate boldly; they had 
better retire from the business if the y wish to 


live in dignity and ease, and invest their capital | 
or they must | 


in more profitable undertakings ; 
reduce the size of their farms, and bring more of 
their own personal labor to the work, &c., &c.” 


Now, sir, it is just this class of immigrants that | 


would be so well adapted for settlers in these 
Southern States of America, and who could be 


persuaded to come here in large numbers were | 


the proper means taken to ensure it. For the 
first forty years of my life I lived in intimate re- 
lation with this class of men in the southwest of 
England, the descendants of the old Yeomanry, 
from which I also spring, and I believe I know 
their feelings, habits and aspirations as well as 
most men, and I say unhesitatingly that, con- 
sidering the low price at which farms can be pur- 
chased in this part of America, and the plentiful 
supply of labor to be had (at most times, and in 
this district at any rate), considering also the | 
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in the same | 


healthiness of the climate, and the amount of! trouble by the fly; as a general thing the present 


civilization existing everywhere around, that no 
other country I have seen (and “I’ve travelled 
about a bit in my time” as the old song puts it,) 
is better adapted for the English-tenant-farmer 
than those portions of Virginia and Maryland 
with which I have become acquainted. And 
now as to the best way of reaching these men, 
and inducing them to come over and settle here. 
This can only be done (on anything like a large 
scale) by sending some person to travel amongst 
them who knows this country, and who likewise 
possesses the confidence of those he goes to 
visit. If this were done, and in addition the 
State Government—after careful inspection of 
the various titles of properties placed in their 
hands for the purpose—would guarantee all such 
titles (as was ; on many years ago in Ireland,) 
| you would soon find English farmers flocking in 
| here, bringing with them from $10,000 to $40,000 
| each; and even supposing a flaw to be discov- 
| ered hereafter in some one or other of the titles, 
| would it not be better that the whole community 
should bear this burden, in return for the bene- 
fits obtained, than that Englishmen should be 
| kept away from the country (as I know many 
| have been,) from fear of the unsoundness of the 
title to any property they might | 7 induced to 
purchase ? . HENLY. 


Orange Co., 





Va. March 7, 1881. 
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Make the Calling Sure. 


Man must adapt himself to the seasons, he 
cannot change them. It is the part of prudence 
to be ready for eventualities. The Winter of 
1879-80 was an uncomonly mild one here. 
Cattle consumed less long food and less grain 
than they did the past Winter. It is not neces- 
sary to use so much provender in mild as in 
cold weather, 5 oy | if they are in good 
| condition then, Food, therefore, answers a two- 


fold purpose, to warm and stre ngthen. Where 
| they are sheltered from the cold and storms 
| less food will carry them through. I have 


often thought it was inhuman as well as impolitic 
to stint them or to expose them to rigorous 
weather; therefore see to their comforts, in 
Winter protect from cold, in Summer treat to 
good pasture, salt, shade and water, use art and 
encourage nature. Whatever is to be done 
should be done after the most approved methods ; 
“vou can’t split timber across the grain nor make 
water run up hill.” Nature, art and policy 
seem to go hand and hand together. 

To work by rule is better than by guess. Some 
say there are no rules in farming, and some say 
everything should be done by rule. In these 
| matters experience should be consulted, man is 
| more or less governed by the practices and 
customs in his own township or locality; these 
customs do not change as much as the seasons. 
There is nothing more proverbial than the 
irregularity of the seasons. He that expects 
| the seasons to be similar will be doomed to 
| diss »pointment. The last Autumn was short and 

the Winter longer and colder. Year before last 
the farmers sowed their wheat sooner than the 
| present was sown, thinking there would be less 
















We are blest this year 


crop was sown later. 
with a heavy snow and intensely cold weather. 
It remains to be seen how the growing crop 
will yield and how much it will be governed by 


the weather. Weare yet interested in the Indian 
corn crop. The old prognosticators used to say, 
if we shall have rain we will make corn, and 
without it not. “Man proposes, God disposes.” 
Another thing is patent, we must do our best, 
leave nothing undone that is considered really 
necessary to secure a full yield, fertilize liberally 
with domestic and foreign composts. Let the 
plowing and harrowing be thorough, and if 
necessary use the roller of course the after cul- 
tivation should be continued without let or 
hindrance. 

The garden should not be neglected; where 
vegetables are used there is no fear of scurvy. 
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rains are over, as this has been his course on 
the same land for years; and in the same letter 
he remarks that his land is too poor to grow 
clover except once in ten or twelve years. If 
such is the condition of land there, where islands 
of guano and valleys of phosphates have been 
transported for fertilizers, to say nothing of the 
thousands of ship loads of grain, oil cake and 
and other materials for making manure which 
for many years have been landed upon her 
shores, what can we expect in course of time 
by our mode of robbing the soil without any 
return for that displaced? Already we hear of 
the rapid decline of the former productive soils 
of the West, and as for the large portion of our 
own soil no one pretends to plant grain without 
a good supply of fertilizer, and even then often 
fail. It is time to take warning and consider 


Near cities vegetables are a source of profit. | what is best to do in preparing for the future 


The surplus vegetables are good for stock and 
save grain. Fruits of the various kinds are 
wholesome and profitable; there are various 
uses they may be applied to and would be 
gratefully received by the various domestic 
animals. The smaller fruits afford a fine relish 
to man, beast or fowl. When man was first 
turned out on the world he was ordered to make 
his living by the sweat of his brow, the brute 
creation was made for his use; the most of them 
are dependent on him for the means of subsis- 
tence. It is not more than justice that they 
should be fed and protected. The liberal man 
is kind to his beasts. If every man would resolve 
to do his level best he could be an ornament to 
society. Every lick in the right direction counts. 
The poet says: “An honest man is the noblest 
work of God,” and the useful and industrious 
come very near up to him. If one does not try 
to hold himself up he might fall below par and 
and it would not avail him to say “Help me, 
Cassius, or I sink.” PHILO. 


Jefferson Co., W. Va. 





The Problems of Fertilization. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

A hard Winter has passed, and soon Spring 
will be here. The wheat fields have already 
commenced to change their Winter garb for that 
of Spring, and what an agreeable change. The 
glory of the day is fast approaching the equa- 
torial centre, bringing along with him longer 
days, giving more time to laboring man to pre- 
pare for his future work in ripening grain and 
perfecting fruit, ere he returns to his Autumn 
and Winter home again. 

On my growing wheat I am ata loss what to 
apply to help him in his work of maturing a 
heavy crop, for after many years of trials and 
experiments there is nothing I know of, save 
well rotted manure, that I can apply with a 
certainty of success; having seen one of the 
most approved fertilizers fail, although many 
of them are undoubtedly of great value to 
farmers. Ina letter recently received from Mr. J. 
B. Lawes, the well known English farmer, who 
has done so much in the way of experiments, 
he recommends the application of 275 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda to the acre as soon as the Winter 











hundred millions of people who it is supposed 
will dwell here in the not far off future. 

You, Messrs. Editors, are familiar with the 
views of the writer regarding the worthlessness 
of organic matter in every offensive form which 
for years has been put into fertilizers and sold 
to the farmers with a promise that it will give 
two or three per cent. ammonia. As year by 
year passes by I see nothing to change my views, 
ong entertained and often expressed in your 
deservedly popular monthly, that neither organic 
matter or soluble, or super, phosphate of lime is 
plant food, and to use either one as a base or 
standard to calculate the value of the same as 
a fertilizers is a false standard. I am prepared 
to contest this subject with any one bold enough 
to defend this popular notion. As an evidence 
that I am not losing ground on this subject I am 
glad to see that one of our largest manufacturers, 
who for years has manufactured a soluble ammo- 
niated phosphate, has entirely abandoned the 
use of sulphuric acid, and does not claim a 
particle of soluble phosphoric acid, but on the 
contrary tells you in his circular that it does 
not contain any, and, as the name indicates, 
his brand is prepared by fire, which is the 
great destroyer of organic matter and presents 
the plant food in the form it was found 
when originally cooled down sufficiently for 
organic life to emerge from it, aided by those 
other inorganic elements found in the air, 
water, nitrogen and carbonic acid. 

That poor worn-out land has been returned 
to its original fertility and that it can be done 
again, none can dispute. The question, there- 
fore, is: how to do it in the most desirable, 
quickest, and the least expensive manner? 
Surely not by the constant application of artifi- 
cial fertilizers. 

The free admission of Mr. Lawes, after forty 
years’ trial with unlimited means, proves this 
te the writer, to say nothing of his own fifteen 
years of trial and vexatious failures. Although 
much has been accomplished, yet I am far from 
having discovered the long sought for panacea 
which would be the philosopher’s stone for mill- 
ions of acres of land, at one time productive and 
now almost a barren waste, much of it along 
railroads with every advantage of a cheap and 
near market for everything it might produce. 
The turning under of a green crop has, we all 
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know, happy results, but to get that crop is no 
easy matter without manure, and to obtain this 
we must pause and enquire from every sign- 
board which is the right road. 

Mr. Lawes says, that with him plaster was 
an utter failure, yet with many in Maryland it 
proved valuable; but my experience leads me 
to repeat his language. Bone ash and bone 
meal gave me the best field of clover I have ever 
had, but its magic power has long since ceased 
to have any charm, and I hear from many quar- 
ters that it has no more effect than so much sand. 

Five years ago I sowed at the rate of at least 
a ton to the acre on a spot of growing wheat 
and timothy, and to this day have never seen the 
slightest evidence of anything to point the spot 
where it was applied, and last Fall a number of 
different preparations were applied, hoping to 
hit upon one that would justity a general appli- 
cation this Spring, but up to the close of the 
growing season last Fall I could upon a close 
examination, see no difference in any of the 
wheat. I can only hope the Spring growth will 
develope something in time to justify its further 
use. Shell lime has been, and is still, extensive- 
ly used, but with me I have never seen any posi- 
tive good from its use, although thousands of 
bushels have been applied, and some of my 
neighbors mhake the same report, although others 
think highly of it. 

To get up a combination that will do the work 
of well rotted manure has been my aim, but so 
far, with little success ; and when I hear of “just 
the thing” for wheat, corn, tobacco, etc., am 
reminded of those disinterested gentlemen 
whose sands of life are fast running out and 
before their final departure desire to impart some 
valuable information by which life has been 
extended to old age, when years before they 
were given up by all the medical profession as 
being beyond their aid. One is about as big a 
humbug as the other. 

Among the very best results ever obtained 
with corn was from the free application of hard 
wood ashes in the hill, but these cannot 
obtained in any quantity. I well remember 
when a boy the old ash hopper was a very 
necessary annex to the kitchen, where all the 
ashes were placed, and in proper time exhausted 
of their potash to boil with fat to make the 
Spring barrel of soft soap, and when potato and 
corn planting time came the spreading of the 
spent ashes, and how they did make potatoes 
and corn grow. No soluble phosphoric acid or 
offensive organic matter here to make up that 
two or three per cent. ammonia, just to give the 
plant a little start, for I believe that is all that 
is claimed for it. I will put good hard wood 
ashes in the hill alongside of it and obtain 
better results. It is to be hoped that the substi- 
tution of fire for sulphuric acid in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers may prove the desired thing, 
and I shall watch with much interest the effect 
of such a phosphate on the coming crop. 

In another letter just received from Mr. Lawes 
he says, as if confirmatory to what I have 
written: “The great Baron Liebig, who was 
certainly a very great genius, made a terrible 
mistake when he set to work to manufacture 
manure upon scientific principles.” A. P. &. 
Kent Co., Md., March 14, 1881. 


be 
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[We give place, in a spirit of fairness, to this 
article, although, as our correspondent knows, 
Further, we 
believe their dissemination, uncorrected, would 
tend to evil. He illustrates the dangers threat- 
ening him who enters on a career of skepticism, 
who, surrendering one landmark after another, at 
“A. FG.” i 
the search of something new, abandoning ground 
experience had proved to be safe, has floated with 
every tide, but is compelled at last to take refuge 
But 
whilst admitting this, his present inconsistent 


we dissent entirely from his views. 


last believes nothing fixed or true. 


in his once despised “ well-rotted manure.” 


position, (whilst urging the efficiency of ashes,) 
that “neither organic matter nor soluble, or su- 
per, phosphate of lime is plant food,” is too con- 
trary to the experience of hundreds of thousands 
“No 
phosphate, no cotton,” has passed into an axiom, 
and most of the neighbors of “A. P. 8.” who 
probably raise at least as good crops as he, base 
their faith on Mr. 
Lawes may doubt the vaiue of special crop ma- 


of farmers to deserve serious refutation. 


“No fertilizer, no wheat.” 


nures, but nothing produced from him can fairly 
be claimed as an advocacy of the peculiar theo- 
His recommendation 
of nitrate of soda, the usefulness of which is due 


ries of our correspondent. 


only to its nitrogen, indicates indeed exactly re- 
verse views.— ds. Am. Far.] 
-o- — 


Silos Without Stones. 

One of the practical difficulties attending the 
preservation of cut fodder in silos is in suffi- 
ciently weighting the mass to expel the air. 
Earth, first recommended by M. Goffort, has 
many disadvantages, and the stones which he 
subsequently used, and which have been, proba- 
bly, most adopted in this country, require much 
time and labor in handling. A correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman, from New England, 
where great interest seems to exist concerning 
this method of preserving winter feed, gives the 
contrivance of one of his neighbors. He says: 

“Mr. Samuel Pierce, a farmer who is not will- 
ing simply to walk in others’ footsteps, but beats 
new paths, has discarded stones in weighting 
his silo, and pressed his ensilage with long rods, 
on the end of which a screw-thread is cut and a 
nut fitted. I visited him when he had taken out 
about one-eighth of the whole, and it appeared 
to have kept in perfect condition, while his cows, 
he said, had increased in milk over one quart 
each with the same quantity of meal. 

“ His silo is built much like any cheap building, 
except that the studs are one-half the thickness 
of the wall, and alternate ones are upon oppo- 
site sides, so the inside and outside boardings 
are nailed to every other one. Thus the stones 
and mortar between form a continuous wall. 














For the bottom and sides below ground he used 
cement. He bought four two-inch rods, at a cost 
of $25, which reach from the bottom to a point 
as high as he has mortared the walls. hese 
rods are fastened at the bottom into large stones, 
but timbers reaching under the sides of the silo 
would do’as well. After filling his silo he cov- 
ered the mass with planks, laying a four-inch 
plank crosswise between each pair of the rods. 
Then he cut some posts (as the silo was not full) 
to set on his last plank, reaching up to within 
four or five inches of the top of the rods. Holes 
were bored through a four-inch hard wood plank, 
and it was slipped on the rods down to the posts. 
Putting on the nuts with a long wrench, he had 
as much pressure as he pleased to exert. The 
pressure was continuous by having only three 
posts under each hard wood plank or follower, 
one at each end and one at the centre. The 
screws then bent the follower, which acted as a 
spring till the ensilage settled. Running the 
nuts down once in two or three days for a fort- 
night was all that was required. When opened 
he cut off as much of the lower cross-plank as 
he wished to remove covering plank. 





“ The cut shows Mr. Pierce’s silo as if cut off at 
the first rod. The follower on the right shows 
how short posts can be used to secure pressure 
when the silo has not been filled the whole length 
of the rods. On the left the silo is full to the end 
of the rods, and only one follower is needed. 
The rods being placed between the short posts, 
the elasticity of the upper follower or cross-beam 
increases the pressure as the nuts are tightened. 

“It is Mr. Pierce’s opinion that concrete walls 
are not necessary to success in preserving ensi- 
lage. He reasons that if there is sufficient press- 
ure all the air will be expelled, and if this press- 
ure is continued no air will return, as the ensi- 
lage fills all the space. It is only necessary that 
the walls are strong enough to hold the mass in 
shape while pressure is being applied. During 
the coming season he intends to build another 
silo, and will use only boards and stronger tim- 
ber than in the present ore. His experiments 
will be watched by many who feel that they 
have not the means to build so expensive a silo 
as has generally been thought necessary for the 
perfect preservation of ensilage.”’ 


- —-—ese - 
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[An interesting report of his experience with | 


ensilage from a Harford Co., Md., farmer reaches 
us too late for this number, but will appear in our 
next.— Has. ] 


| an offer of $2,500 for her. 


Jersey Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Several years since the National Live Stock 
Journal said: “Fifty years hence we shall ex- 
port more Jerseys ina year, than we have ever 
received, and the highest type will be the Ameri- 
can Jersey.” While I believe this prediction 
will prove in a great measure true it would be 
hard to give all the reasons for such belief, but 
among them is that of our varied soil, climate 
and herbage, which undoubtedly add size and 
constitution without destroying the good quali- 
ties of these highly bred animals. But the chief 
reason in my opinion is that we were fortunate 
enough to secure as foundation stock in our 
earlier importations the best blood the Island 
afforded, and before the breeders on the Island, 
by catering to the English fancy for “solid colors,” 
sacrificed the more important feature of a 
large butter yield. The importations of Thomas 
Motley, Esq.; John A. Taintor, Esq.; John T. 
Norton, Esq.; J. Howard McHenry, Esq., and 
others, who imported into this country many 
Jerseys before 1870, secured for us as foundation 
stock some of the choicest on the Island—not a 
few of which found their way into Maryland, and 
particularly into Baltimore county. And while 
there are unquestionably some’ good cattle re- 
cently imported and still on the Island, I am in- 
formed, by gentlemen capable of forming an 
opinion, that they are not so plentiful as for- 
merly, and that they are excelled by many of our 
own home-bred animals. I propose in future 
numbers of your valuable paper—if space should 
be allotted me—to examine critically the breed- 
ing of some of the American celebrities, partic- 
ularly Pansy, 1019; Jersey Belle of Scituate, 
7828, and Eurotas, 2454—and perhaps others— 
but for the present I will only say that their re- 
cords as butter makers have never been equalled 
by any imported animals. 





FAVORITE OF THE ELMS, 1656. 
214 lbs. Milk, 16% lbs. Butter, in 7 days. 
Owned by John I. Holly, Esq. 

One of the finest imported cows it has ever 
been my privilege to see is Favorite of the Elms, 
1656, with a butter record of 16} pounds in seven 
days. And while she is one of the most per- 
fectly formed cows—as is shown by the fact that 
she never has been beaten in the show ring, but 
has carried off the first honors from the Centen- 
nial to the present wherever shown—there are 
many whose butter records exceed hers. She is 
the property of Mr. John I. Holly, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, who, I am informed, has refused 
She is represented in 
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Maryland, as far as my knowledge extends, by 
only two animals: a grand-son, Jewel Rex, 5430, 
owned by Messrs. Clarke & Jones, of Baltimore 
Co., and a grand-daughter, Annie Hammond, 
9225, owned by Andrew Banks, Esq, of same 
county. 

The first of these, Jewel Rex, is also a grand- 
son of Rex, 1330, (one of the best Jersey bulls 
ever owned in this country—of which more 
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hereafter)—and was selected with great care and 
after many young bulls had been examined, and 
is a bull of great promise. And right here let me 
say that I fear the same care is not taken by our 
Baltimore county breeders in their selection of 
the bull as formerly, and I warn them that they 
are making the greatest of mistakes. Price 
should not be considered in selecting a bull for 
a herd of twenty-five or more cows, or even 4 
smaller herd. The time was when a certificate 
of registry was enough to secure good prices for 
cattle, and the nearer they were to imported an- 
cestors the higher the price; but this has changed, 
and breeders have found to their cost that one 
registered animal is not as good as another. A 
striking proof of what I say is now before me 
in the catalogue of the sale of Jerseys by P. C. 
Kellogg & Co., last May. In the herd of Mr. 
Thomas H. Faile, there was an imported cow; 
she sold for eighty-five dollars, and two home- 
bred animals, fourteen hundred dollars and four- 
teen hundred and twenty-five dollars respectively, 
and leaving out the one imported cow, his average 
on seven cows and heifers was eight hundred | 
and thirty-one dollars. 

I am glad to seesome of the old-time interest 
in Jerseys reviving in Baltimore county, and 
from the number of recent purchases that have 
come to my knowledge, I predict a grand dis- 
play of Jerseys at the Fall fair in the county. 
There seems to be a determination on the part 
of several prominent breeders to carry off the 
honors. Go it, gentlemen! Provided the same 
care is taken in the selection of judges as was the 
case at the last two fairs of the Baltimore County 
Society, there will be no complaints—and there 
is no disgrace in being fairly beaten. x. 





Raising Improved Stock. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


There are oftentimes many of our small 
farmers, men of moderate means, who are under 
the mistaken belief that stock breeding can only | 
be carried on by them at a loss. Their ideal 
“Stock Farm” is where everything is done on a} 
large scale, but such is not at all necessary. A | 
large capital may be kept invested in breeding 
stock. Numerous high priced laborers kept 
constantly employed to feed and care for the 
high-breds, rich feed bought, costly stables pro- 
vided, and all the accessories provided for the 
comfort of the aristocratic families of cattle, 
sheep, hogs and horses. Any kind of stock 
raised in this way would sink an immense 
fortune, unless the owner happened to be one 
who made many lucky sales to men who had 
more money than judgment. Such results are 
not of common occurrence, scarcely enough to | 
keep more than a small proportion of such | 








breeders afloat long enough to save the money 
already invested in the stock to start with. 

That breeder is a fortunate speculator if he 
makes enough sales at the right time and at such 
prices as to give him a profit, and such an one 
will soon be pronounced one of the best in his 
branch, let that specialty be horses or cattle or 
both, and his stock will be eagerly sought after 
by the wealthy, who think because “ Mr. Jones” 
is selling all of his calves at from $500 to $1,000, 
he must be making lots of money, and they too 
want to join in fancy stock breeding and get 
some of the filthy lucre to add to their already 
large store. If he fails to have the necessary 
shrewdness, his stock will never acquire any 
degree of notoriety, and consequently will soon be 
discouraged and quit raising stock. 

The point we wish to advocate is this: No 
matter how little stock you keep let it be good. 
In starting on a small scale first procure a few 
cows, enough for family use, of the best to be 
had in your locality, and then get a bull with a 
good sound pedigree, without any in-breeding in 
him. If dutter is the prime object, by all means 
get a Jersey or Guernsey bull; if milk for family 
use and large steers to make choice beef for the 
export trade, or to feed our large cities is the 
prime object, we would then recommend a pure 
short-horn of a good milking family. In either 
case feed liberally, both Winter and Summer. 
When the heifers are ready to breed, buy a new 
bull, so as to avoid any in-breeding, or make an 
exchange for one of equal merit, but not akin to 
your heifers. About the time a second bull is 
needed invest some of the profits of the first 
lot of half-bloods in at least one female, (or more, 
if you can afford it,) with a certified pedigree. 
By continuing this course, in a few years you 


| can have a choice herd of thoroughbreds and 


high grades, all or nearly all raised on the farm 
at least from calves at such a small outlay that 
it will scarcely be felt even though you bea small 


farmer. 


In making a selection always avoid stock that 
has been raised in a Aot-bed, for such will never 
improve when put on plain fare; it is far better 
to get such as can be at least as well treated as 
it has been used to before. Most farmers keep 
all kinds of stock, but do not take sufficient pains 
to realize a fair profit from it. More stock of 
every kind can be kept, and better blood should 
be introduced and more intelligent management 
insisted on. In this direction may be found the 
greatest room for improvement. Many farmers 
think that because they have small farms it is 
impossible to pay an extra price for thorough- 
bred animals. They think a profitable flock of 
sheep cannot be made up of all thoroughbreds 
worth fifteen to twenty-five dollars each to start 
with. Far more erroneous is the idea that a flock 
costing three to four doilars can be as profitable. 
The first flock will produce lambs worth ten to 
fifteen dollars just as easy as the latter lambs 
that at most can only be sold to a butcher for 
three or four dollars each, not to say anything 
about the difference in the yearly fleece which 
will be about three times as much from the 
thoroughbreds as from the common sheep. Now 
which flock represents the most wealth, and 
shows the greatest sign of prosperity in its 
owner? The large farmer, especially if his broad 









acres are rich, can afford to do much in a slip- 
shod way, and yet make some money; but such 
is far from being the case with the small farmer 
—he must do everything in the best manner or 
utterly fail. If he raises a horse let it be one 
that is of ready sale at a paying price; and the 
same of all kinds of stock. We know some 
small farmers with small dairies of thorough- 
breds who always have ready sale for all their 
calves at good prices. L. J. 
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Jerseys in Baltimore County. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Since my letter to you I have succeeded in 
getting the following list of cattle recently pur- 
chased by Baltimore county breeders : 

By Joun E. Puriurps, Esg.—1. Ned Ives, 2d 
5470. Sire, Ned Ives 3631. Dam, Arawana Stel- 
laria 6986. Arawana Stellaria is a half-sister of 
Mr. T. Alex. Seth’s beautiful young cow Arawana 
Buttercup, that was so greatly admired at the 
last fair at Timonium. 

2. Lily Ives 11,735. Sire, Ned Ives 3631. 
Dam, Hazen’s Nora 4791. 

3. Arawana Queen 5368. Sire, Rex 13360. 
Dam, Arawana Rose 3810—by Norajah 812, who 
is also the sire of Arawana Buttercup mentioned 
above. This cow took first prize in her class | 
at the Connecticut fair in 1880, and, as a three- | 
year-old, made in winter, without grain, 13 tbs. 6 | 
ozs. butter in seven days. Her sire, Rex, is one | 
of the best bulls ever owned in America, and has 
just been sold toa Western breeder for a long fig- 
ure. He is the sire ofmore good cows than proba- 
bly any bull of his age. His dam, Couch’s Lily, 
made 71 Ibs. of butter in thirty-one consecutive 
days, and his great grand dam, on either side— 
Bradley Cow 2052—made 18 tbs. per week. The 





Bradley Cow was by Splendid 2, a bull imported | 


by J. T. Norton, and the sire of many great cows. 
And, by the by, a reference to the Herd Book 
will show that he was not a solid color, but light 
fawn and white. 

4. Princess Bellworth 6801. Sire, Rex 1330. 
Dam, Belle of Middlefield 1516, who took first 


prize at Connecticut State Fair in 1876, and | 


made 2 Ibs. 5 ozs. butter in one day, in winter. 

5. Princess Gentian 9114. Sire, Rex 1330. 
Dam, Dido of Middlefield 3416—a grand cow, 
that has made 14 Ibs. butter in one week. Prin- 
cess Gentian has been bred to Walnut Prince, a 
bull rich in the blood of old Pansy 1019, of which 
more hereafter. 

6. Cuckoo Bird 10.544. Sire, Zoe’s Ben Ra- 
jah 3072. Dam, Mr. Seth’s Arawana Buttercup 
6052, who, at three years old, gave 44 Ibs. of 
milk per day. Cuckoo Bird has been bred to 
Deucalion 4941, a grandson of Rex and of Fa- 
vorite of the nal 

7. Gay Primrose 10,545. Sire, Duke of Bur- 
lington 1639. Dam, Arawana Primrose 5720, 
(also sired by Norajah 812). Duke of Burlington 
is a son of Favorite of the Elms. 

8. Lily’s Pansy 11,355. Sire, Walnut Prince 
3256. Dam, Princess Lily 6250, by Rex 1330. 
Walnut Prince was out of Robema 3840, by Bees- 
wax 1981. Robema, as a two-year-old, made 54 





Ibs. 2 ozs. butter in thirty consecutive days. She! 
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is a half sister of a 1019, that made 574 tbs. 
5 ozs. in one year. Her dam, Dolly, 2d 1020, 
made 1fb. 13 ozs. a day. Milked every day for 
seven years, and had a calf each year. 

9. Robema Rex. Sire, Rex 1330. Dam, Ro- 
bema 3840, the dam of Walnut T’rince. This 
little heifer, dropped Aug. 24, 1880, has in her 
veins, in the opinion of the writer, the choicest 
blood for butter to be found on the Continent, 
and we congratulate Mr. Phillips on securing 
such a prize. 

10. Lydia Libby 11,698. Sire, Jack Libby 
3307. Dam, Fawnette of Woodstock 3710, with a 
butter record of 16Tbs. 130zs. She has been bred 
to Prince of M., a son of Rex. 

11. Newell’s Rex. Sire, Rex 1330. Dam, 
Dolly Russ 11,020. A calf. 

12. Lily Morse. Sire, Prince of M. 2811, ason 
of Rex 1330. Dam, Lilley Russ, 2d 9514. 

13. Bull calf, Sir Rex. Sire, Rex 1330. Dam, 
Mite, 2d 9534. 

14. King Rex. 
Leach 3097. 

Mr. Phillips is certainly to be congratulated 
on his recent purchases, and in our me he 
has shown great judgment in the introduction of 
s0 much Rex blood into his herd ; but he has not 
a monopoly in that line. 

If we are correctly informed, Mr. ANDREW 
Banks has a bull, Lord Rex 4113, by John Rex 
2761—a son of Rex and out of a daughter of 
Filbert 3630—a cow that has twice sold for 
$1,500, and gave eight times her own weight in 
milk in eight months. And the young bull, 
Jewel Rex 5430, recently selected by Messrs. 
Clarke and Jones to head their prize herd, is a 


Sire, Rex 1330. Dam, Peggy 


| grandson of Rex, as well as of Favorite of the 


Elms. 
Messrs. CLARKE & JONES have bought of Wm. 


Crozier, Northport, Long Island, Jersey heifer, 


Rival’s Jewel 9675, by Rival Imp. 3762, out of 
Imported Miss McMahon, and of G. L. Stabler’s 
Belle of Brighton 11,686, out of Belle 1506, one 
of their old herd of prize-takers. In 1871 Belle 
was selected by the committee of the American 
Jersey Cattle Clubs for exhibition at the pro- 
posed National Exhibition, which last named 
| exhibition never occurred however. 

Mr. T. ALEex. SetH has also recently pur- 
chased a heifer, Rival’s Flora 11,337, by Rival 
3762, out of Flora of St. Peters’s 8622, that made 
16 Ibs. 5 ozs. of butter in seven days when three 
| years old. Rival’s Flora is a half sister to Gold 
| Cup, 3983, a young bull that now heads the herd 
of W. B. Dinsmore, Esq., and for which he paid 
the reported price of $1,500 when nine months 
old. Rival has been recently sold to Canada for 
a very long price, report putting it ata figure 
we do not care to print, so that Messrs. Clarke 
& Jones and Seth have also secured several 
prizes. 

Mr. Seth has also added to his herd the heifer 
American Lady, by Kapper 2033, out of Bal- 
lard’s Emiline 9782, and she out of Emily Wil- 
cox 9781, by Champion of America 1567, he out 
of the great cow Pansy 1019. This heifer is of 
the same blood as Robema Rex of Mr. Phillips’ 
mentioned above—that is to say, she traces back 
to importation through long lines of honored an- 
cestors, in such as Lady Mary, Southampton, 
Albert, Livingstorme, (three times); Pansy, 8, 
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(four times); Pansy 1019 (or Sutliff’s Pansy), 
Rose 394, Splendid, McClellan (four times) ; Mot- 
ley’s Countess, Emperor (four times), and other 
remarkable animals who were imported for their 
intrinsic worth and without reference to color 
or bred from such by careful selection. 

















































has recently been refused $2,000 for old Rex, by 
his present owner in the West. 

And last, but by no means least, Mr. F. Von 
KaprfF, who is building up a herd of Jerseys, is 
showing so much care as well as good judgment, 
an account of whose purchases you mentioned 
in your January number, has selected a bull to 
head his herd, rich in the celebrated Alphea blood. 


Sire, Babylon 4723. Dam, 
Spring Leaf 5796, by Tubal 
Cain 1345; 2d dam, Echo z= 
2223, by Lord Nelson 860 ; = 
3d dam, Edith, 2d 805, by = 
Saturn 94; 4th dam, Edith, * 
Imp. He traces to Saturn 

3 times, to Jupiter twice, 

Edith twice, and to Echo 

twice. I will only remind 

your readers that Alphea 

made an estimated yield of 25 ths, of butter per 
week, and that Eurotas—referred to by me in my 
first letter—is a grand-daughter of Alphea, close- 
ly in-bred. That the Alphea strain is the best 
of Jersey blood in this country is disputed by 
some, but that it is the most fashionable there can 
be no doubt. Me rcury 432, the only living son 
of Alphea, and now 12 years old, is advertised in 
the Country Gentleman of this week at $250 per 
service, with plenty of takers. We congratulate 
Mr. Von Kapff on his purchase, and the breed- 
ers of Baltimore county, that so much good blood 
has been brought within their reach, for we hope 
Mr. Von K. will not hide his light under a bushel. 
I shall probably refer to the breeding of this bull 
in the future x. 


» 





Doing Up Wool. 


A correspondent of a contemporary, to whom 
we cannot give proper credit, says all 
who have grown wool] for market are cognizant 
of the fact that fleeces done up with the clean, 
white wool outward, and the whole in a square, 
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PLAN OF BOX, 
compact form, is more salable than the same 
improperly tied, although it may be clipped from 
the same grade of sheep. Buta small percent. of 
wool growers can tie the fleeces in a square, 


persons | 


Apropos of the Rex blood, I have just received 
information which I consider reliable, that there | 


He has bougit of Mr. J. D. Wing, Saturnalia. | 
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uniform, presentable shape without the aid ofa 
wool box. 

I have found a wool box, of the form shown 
in the figure, a decided help in tying up wool, 
and those once using them invariably borrow at 
the next shearing, or construct one of their own. 
Its construction is so simple that a short descrip- 
tion will render it plain to all. Thoroughly 
seasoned pine boards one inch thick are used. 
A. A. are eleven inches in width and six feet in 
length. Eleven inches square is large enough 
for the generality of fleeces. Sixteen hinges are 
used. Notches are cut in edge of sides A. A., in 
which the clamps, R. R. rest when the box is 
folded. Place the box upon a table or bench, on 
which place the shorn fleece inside, ends down- 
ward, the whole arranged and folded in as near 


— 
~ 
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BOX FOR DOING UP WOOL. 


a square form as practicable, resting upon the 
part B. Sides A. A. are then raised in position, 
and one of the ends D., and clamp R., placed to 
retain them; and the same with the remaining 
end D. The fleece being tied, the clamps are 
removed, the whole again falling into position 
The whole can be done in far less time than it 
takes to describe it. Small spaces are sawed to 
retain in position the strings while the fleece is 
being arranged. Use four or six strings; if the 
wool is short, the latter is not too many. 


> ?. 


Our Agricultural Exports. 


The sum total value of our agricultural pro- 
ducts during the fiscal year ending 50th June, 


1880, amounted to the enormous sum of $683,- 
019,076, and constituted 82.9 per cent. of the total 
value of exports of all kinds of domestic enter- 
prise in the United States—and this, of course, in 
This 


interest dwarfs into 


addition to all that was consumed at home. 
shows that the agricultural 
comparative insignificance all others. One in- 
the the 
Treasury Department, in the above statistics, 
that in 1860, and for forty years preceding, the 
exports of raw cotton from the U.S. to foreign 


teresting fact is shown in returns to 


countries were 53 per cent. of the total value of 
the exports of domestic merchandise ; but in the 
last fiscal year the exports of cotton amounted 
to only about 26 per cent. of the total. In 1860 
the exports of breadstuffs rose from $25,000,000 
to $288,000,000 in the year 1880, while in the 
same period the exports of provisions increased 
from $16,612,443 to no less than $127,043,242. 
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Division of Wool. 


The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the points in 
the pure Merino sheep where 
the different qualities of 
wool are to be found. 

The refina or picklock 
wool (1 in the figure) be- 
gins at the withers and ex- 
tends along the back to the 
setting on of the tail. It 
reaches only a little way 
down at the quarters, but, 
dipping down at the flanks, 
takes in all of the superior = 
part of the chest and the, 
middle of the side of the 
neck to the angle of the 
lower jaw. 

The fina (2 in the illustra- 
tion) a valuable wool, but 
not so deeply serrated, or 
possessing so Many curves 
as the refina, occupies the 
belly, and the quarters and 
thighs down to the stifle joint. No. 3 is found on the head, the throat, the lower part of the neck 
and the shoulders, terminating at the elbow, the legs, and reaching from the stifle to a little below 
the hock. No. 4 is procured from the tuft that grows on the forehead and cheeks, from the tail 
and from the legs below the back. 





Convenient and Cheap Breeding Pens. The space B E F D is also floored, but not cov- 
ered, and is used as a feeding-floor. C F GH 
is simply enclosed, having neither roof nor floor. 
The object in building upon this plan was to 

provide quiet quarters in which a brood sow 
might be placed a week or two before farrowing, 
where she could get plenty of exercise, have 
; : ‘ access to the earth, with a clean, dry place 
which represents quarters intended for two sows. feeding, and a sleeping apartment A pele} 
They are most conveniently built in pairs, 8 ye warm and dry, and the whole roomy enough 
here shown, and any number desired may be | ty accommodate the sow and her litter of pigs 
built in a row, thus economizing material and | until they reach four to six weeks of age. ~ 
space. The entire space included within the  ainy or stormy weather the door, 0, should be 
M r B E_ kept closed, and the sow and pigs confined to 
——) . | —— the feeding-floor and sleeping-room, in order to 

i 

a 

D 


The Editor of the National Live Stock Journal 
gives a plan of hog-pens which have the merit 
of cheapness, and can be constructed by anyone 
who can use a hammer and saw. 

The ground plan is shown in the diagram, 





| ok prevent them from making a mortar bed of that 
part of the pen which is not floored. And it 
will be well to make the fence so tight all around 
that the pigs cannot pass through anywhere ex- 
— cept at the doors. 7 
0 F he floor of the sleeping-room should be 
made of two-inch boards, laid as near the ground 
as possible, as this arrangement will promote 
warmth in winter and coolness in summer, and 
| that of the feeding-floor should be laid on the 
same level, if convenient. 
The sleeping apartment may be cheaply made 
ee = — Gq | by setting posts at the corners A B © and D 
of the proper height, and enclosing and roofing 
lines A E, E G, GH, and H A, is intend-| upon any plan most convenient to the builder. 
ed for one sow and her litter of pigs. The The posts at A B may be 6to7 feet in height 
size of this pen is 16 by 20 feet, and it is made and those at C D about 4 feet, with the roof 
by simply building a good, strong board fence, | sloping towards the pen, or the reverse, as is 
of the ordinary height. In the corner of this | most convenient; and a glass window, on hinges 
pen is a sleeping room A BC D, which is tightly | may be placed in the side, midway between the 
enclosed, floored and covered. The line D F is | high posts, at a convenient elevation for viewing 
merely an ordinary board fence, provided with | the occupants, and which may be left open when 
a good strong swinging door, which may be | required for the purpose of ventilation. 
fastened by a hook and staple on the outside. t will be seen that these pens may be built in 
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pairs of any desired size, and the number in- 
creased at the pleasure and convenience of the 
breeder. We found it desirable that the fence 
surrounding the pens should be elose, so that the 
sow could not be worried by other hogs teasing 
her through the fence, as they might otherwise 
do, and so that the pigs could be kept in when 
not wanted out. In our plan, the fence, G H N, 
opened on a large pasture lot, and we provided 
each pen with a door opening into this lot, so 
that the sow could be turned out to grass or kept 
in at pleasure. We also found this plan a very 
convenient one for breeding stock of all ages, 
and much more conducive to health than the 
crowding of large numbers under one roof. 

The size of the sleeping-room on this plan is 
8 by 8 feet, with a swinging door j, leading from 
the sleeping apartment to the feeding floor, the 
latter also being 8 by 8 feet. This leaves the 
portion, C F G H, without floor, 12 by 16 feet. 
The heavy line & represents the position of the 
feeding-troughs. The diagram shows two of these 
pens built upon the same plan, the sleeping rooms 
being built together, and separated by a partition. 

— OO 
The Blister Beetle (Epicauta Vittata.) 

At a recent meeting of the District of Colum- 
bia Horticultural Society Prof. C. V. Riley 
gave us a talk on this insect. It belongs to the 
family of insects of which the Spanish fly is a 
type. This beetle as seen here and South is 
very slim; is a-half-inch long with yellow stripes 
down its back, and feeds upon potato, tomato, 
and other vegetables. At the North it is ash 
gray. The black variety feed upon all plants. 
The history of this beetle isa marvel of wonder. 
Where the locusts abound this is one of its 
enemies, as the larve of the beetle helps to 
destroy this scourge of the West; and when the 
locusts do not abound, the larve of this beetle 
feed upon the eggs of the honey bee, wasp, etc. 
It seems to me a pregnant fact that this beetle 
has so recently appeared, for we are to have in a 
few months the countless legions of so-called 
thirteen year locusts upon us; and during the 
past Autumn and Winter the larve of this 
beetle have been having “a feast of fat things,” 
upon the pupe of these locusts, which we found 
last Fall in large quantities in a partially devel- 
oped state. Thus it will beseen that this beetle is 
the friend of the farmer and gardener, and only 
preying upon him in its perfect state. 

Should at any time it become noxious on 
account of its depredations, the best way to rid 
yourself of him (as the poisons do not affect) is 
to lay between your rows of vegetables a little 
straw, then by whipping the rows early in the 
morning, before the beetles fly, you drive them 
under the straw, which may then be set on fire. 
My neighbors who were not as thoughtful of me 
as of themselves, whipped their rows of vege- 
tables and drove them onto my farm. Prof. Riley 
says that in 1868 we had the thirteen and seven- 
teen year locusts together, so that, in addition to 
the ravages of this year, in 1885 we shall have an- 
other scourge of them. Will it not be well in the 
meanwhile to suffer the beetle to live that then 
the locusts may in larger numbers be killed by 
their larve ? G. F. NEEDHAM. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 








Hints for the Beginner.—IV. 


Feeding, Care of Young Chicks, &c. 


It is best to remove the hen and newly hatched 
chicks to their allotted coop about sundown, and 
after the hen has got them snugly hovered for 
the night, if you have any additional ones that 
you wish to add to the brood, carefully put them 
under the hen, and in nine cases out of ten she 
will own them all the next morning—whether 
she hatched them or not. Occasionally, however, 
a hen will be found that will own only chicks of 
a certain kind or color, and it will be wisdom to 
encourage her freak and give her such as she 
takes to, otherwise she will be sure to kill those 
she has taken a dislike to. The first feed the 
next morning after they have been removed to 
the coops from the nests should be of hard-boiled 
eggs, mixed with bread crumbs, and all chopped 
fine. First feed the hen a good supply of corn. 
She will try to persuade the chicks to partake 
with her, but will soon give it up and eat hearti- 
ly herself; then you can in safety throw in the 
food for the young chicks. The better way, 
though, after the first two days, is to feed the hen 
her rations inside the coop and the chicks theirs 
on the outside on a clean board, over which may 
occasionally be strewn clean sand. Corn meal 
mixed with scalding water, so it will readily 
crumble and not be sticky, is a good food for them ; 
about every other day make one-third of the 
amount used good wheat middlings. Old stale 
bread may be utilized to a good advantage by 
soaking it in milk, or if you have not got the 
milk, warm water, and then squeeze dry as pos- 
sible and feed. An occasional mixture of boiled 
potatoes with the meal is also good. 

The main object should be, in feeding chicks, 
to give as much as possible a varied diet, and at 
each feed place before them only as much food as 
they will eatup with good relish. Never leave 
any food they will not eat. Wheat and wheat 
screenings may bée used when chicks are ten 
days old, and it should be the last feed in the 
day they receive. With the Brahmas and other 
large breeds, bone meal is very essential, and if 
not supplied their bodies often become too heavy 
for their legs, and they get “ knock-kneed,” &c. 
The bone meal is best administered by tho- 
roughly mixing it with the meal rations, at the 
rate of a tablespoonful to the quart or three pints 
of food. Feed this once a week for the first 
three weeks, then twice until they are ten weeks 
old ; then three times a week. Meat scraps and 
table refuse pounded or chopped fine are also 
excellent. Chicks should be fed as early as pos- 
sible, and as late in the day as can be, if you 
want to secure the best possible results. 

Regarding watering, 1 have come to the con- 
clusion that if chicks are fed with mixed 
food as advised they should not be allowed any 
water to drink until they are at least four weeks 
old. Personal experience the past season con- 
vinced me of this, and I have now letters from 
poultry men who have already tried the “no- 




















water process,” as they term it, this season, and 
have written me: “I am trying to raise my chicks 
without letting them have drinking water; they 
are now four weeks old, and I never had chicks 
grow so.” Another: “Haven't had a case of 
diarrhea, or clogged up behind yet, and Iam 
confident, as you say, it was drinking water 
that did it. Iam very much pleased with the ‘ no- 
water plan.’ Chicks are growing like weeds.” 

Dry curds made from sour milk are an excel- 
lent feed for young chicks, and they are very 
fond of it. I put it ina bag and twist the bag 
so that all the surplus whey and sour milk is re- 
moved, when it is left in a nice “ crumbly” con- 
dition for feeding. It is especially good for 
young turkeys. When I have plenty of skim- 
milk I use the milk to mix the feed with. Letit 
get boiling hot, then use to mix the feed, and it 
makes a very nourishing diet. When chicks are 
old enough to have drink, nothing is better than 
milk or buttermilk, though fresh water should 
be given atleast oncea day. Green food, chopped 
cabbage, or something of the kind, should be 
given daily. If you will devote a little extra 
attention to your chicks, you will find there is 
as much in that as there is in the breed. Good 
care always tells in poultry keeping, and is the 
key to success with any breed. 


* 





Jersey Blues. 






This breed may be classed as another one 
purely American. For years it was the great 
favorite fowl in Burlington Co., N. J., where it 
was bred by the farmers extensively. By de- 
grees, however, the Asiatic breeds began to get 
crossed with the Jersey Blues, until it was diffi- 
cult to find any of the latter that were pure bred. 
It is supposed, by what information can be de- 
rived upon the subject, that the breed is the result 


of a cross from fowls which were originally , 


brought to New Jersey by Swedes. The first 
pair we ever saw was several years ago, while 
judging at the State Poultry Show in Philadel- 
phia. We were much pleased with their appear- 
ance, and upon enquiring of the Secretary after 
the judging was done to whom they belonged, 
were they for sale, &c., was answered by him 
they were for sale, a farmer owned them, and he 


thought would be glad to get three dollars for | 


them. We said tell him we would take them. 
Next morning we were informed, “the farmer” 
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“ would sell us a pair just like’em for ten dollars.” 
Before we left he refused fifteen dollars for his 
premium pair. Whether he ever realized the 
fortune he evidently imagined there was in that 
ow! or not I am unable to say, Hope he did! 

heir good qualities are highly spoken of by 
those who have raised them. The cut which 
we give, is from Mr. John H. Diehl, of Beverly, 
New Jersey, (who makes them and Malay Games 
his specialties,) and was made from fowls of his 
raising. The Poultry Bulletin thus describes 
them: “Plumage of a bluish character, some- 
what similar to a Maltese cat, or the Andalusian 
fowls, only of.a darker and richer shade than the 
latter. The cock’s hackle, saddle and tail feath- 
ers are of a very dark shade, approaching black, 
the tail being short and the sickles slightly curved; 
the color of the kreast, wing-bars, coverts and 
thighs being of a lighter shade, with each feather 
distinctly shown by the appearance of a some- 
what darker shading around the edges. The 
cock’s comb is large, straight, and evenly serated, 
wattles of a ponderous character, ear lobes, like 
the comb ond wattles, of a bright red color ; eye§, 
a very dark bay; the color of the legs is a very 
dark blue, or seal black, well scaled, and entirely 
free from feathers, resembling those of a black 
turkey.” The plumage of the hen is very sim- 
ilar—not quite as dark. The cocks when well 
matured weigh from ten to twelve pounds, hens 
seven to nine pounds. They are said to be 
excellent table fowls, the meat being white and 
quite’ fine grained. The chicks are hardy and 
grow rapidly. For a general purpose fowl, they 
are highly commended by the New Jersey farm- 
ers—whose close proximity to the New York 
market should make them good judges. 4G. 0. B. 





The Maryland Poultry Club. 





Under this title an association was formed at a 
meeting of breeders held at the American Farmer 
office March 11th. A general scheme of organi- 
zation was agreed upon and the following officers 
elected: Hon. Geo. Colton, President: Hon. 
W. T. P. Turpin, ist Vice-President; J. Baugh- 
man, 2d Vice President; Geo. O. Brown, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; T. B. Dorsey, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; J. W. Hooper, Dr. Geo. H. Cairnes. F. 
A. Rommel, Geo. Colton and G. O. Brown, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

It was determined to limit the membership to 
actual breeders of improved fowls and pigeons; 
and to hold an exhibition in the early Winter in 
Baltimore. 





e 

Tue Povuttry Doctror.—We have received 
from the author a treatise, under this title, on 
Diseases of Poultry with symptoms and remedies, 
with also a chapter on keeping and _ rearing 
poultry, by John E. Diehl, Beverly, N. J. 

The work is carefully compiled and arranged 
in a convenient form. We particularly like the 
way each disease is mentioned, giving its causes. 
This will show many how they may avoid disease. 
Mr. Diehl] has had twenty years experience with 
fowls, and knows what he writes about. The 
book certainly contains a good twenty-five cents’ 
worth of information, and we do not hesitate to 
commend it as a good thing to have in the house. 
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Black 


Javas. 





We herewith give a most excellent picture of 
Black Javas, quite an cld variety, whose good 
merits are bringing them deservedly again to 
the front. The cut was originally made for the 
Poultry Bulletin from fowls furnished for the 
purpose by J. T. Bicknell, Buffalo, N. Y.. who 
has devoted considerable time in studying the 
black and mottled Javas. During the past four 
years they have been exhibited at some of the 
poultry shows, and created quite a sensation, 
and at the late session of the American Poultry 
Association, held in February at Cleveland, 
Ohio, they were admitted into the standard. 

Javas bear no resemblance to the so-called 
Javas of ten years ago—which were really Black 
Cochins and merged into the Cochin class, but 
they are a distinct AMERICAN BREED—unlike 
any other. They equal the Plymouth Rocks in 
size, are better layers, mature early, are hardy, 
and as good for the table as any known breed. 
The skin, even of the black variety, is yellow, 
and the flesh on the table presents a very invi- 
ting appearance. 

Black Javas were first brought into Duchess 
County, N. Y., about twenty years ago, from 
Missouri, beyond which point we have no trace 
of them. In all this time no fresh blood has been 








-——— EROWA 
introduced, all crossings having been obtained 


by different mating of the same family. Right 
here let us remember, that most fowls are made 
of crosses, and when one type is decided upon 
we must keep clear of foreign blood in order to 
retain that type; and all crossing, whether by 
one or more breeders, must be from the original 
stock. That is just what has been done with 
Black Javas, and their activity and mani- 
fest vitality strike us very forcibly at first sight. 
Until two or three years since they have been 
bred in comparative obscurity—yet in their im- 
mediate vicinity they have been noted for their 
large size, quick maturity, hardiness and beauty, 
The color is a rich lustrous black with that beau- 
tiful green shading so desirable; comb single; 
legs black, approaching willow, free from feath- 
ers. When served on the table the flesh does 
not present that objectionable dark color com- 
mon to Spanish and some other breeds. G. 0. B 


* 
* 





Mr. WisE writes us his stock ,of Light 
Brahmas is really first-class, he having bred from 
the winning trios of ’75 and ’76 at Baltimore, 
with new blood when needed from Williams 
and other noted strains. 






















Drinking Fountain for Fowls. 
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The above cut is of aconvenient fountain, suit- 
able for the poultry yard. It is made either of a 
barrel or five or ten gallon keg. Unless a very 
large flock is kept, the five gallon keg is the pre- 
ferable size. Take a good tight keg, and insert 
in one end a wooden pipe, as shown in the illus- 


tration, down an inch or so below the top of 


sonre suitable basin, which is to be placed under 
the keg. The water, as soon as the fowls drink 
it out, will replenish the vessel. To fill the keg, 
stand up on end and with a funnel pour in the 
water through the pipe, place a cork in the pipe, 
replace the keg in position again, and remove 
the cork and the water will soon fill the basin to 
the level of the bottom of the pipe. Water kept 
in this way will keep pure and good, even in 
Summer if the keg is kept in a shady place, for 
several days. 





Canker. 

“Glencoe” wants to know what is the matter 
with his fowls. ‘“ Their mouths seem filled with 
a yellow substance like yolk of eggs, which is 
eating off their tongues; their heads are swollen 
and the smell is very offensive.” 

The fowls are affected, judging from your des- 
scription of the malady, with canker, a very 
troublesome and dangerous disease. Isolate the 
affected fowls at once. Remove with a blunt 
pine stick all the offensive thick formation in the 
mouths and throats. Wash out with a strong 
solution of chlorinated soda, using a small sponge 
or woolen rag fastened on the end of a long pen 
holder, or other suitable stick, to wash with. 
Acetic acid diluted with water, so it tastes like 
very strong vinegar, is also good. Care must be 
taken that the windpipe is kept open, as the dis- 
ease often causes strangulation. Feed only on 


a soft diet, and that should be freely warmed | 


with red pepper. G. O. B. 
—_ 2 oo ——r—— 


Home, 8. C. March 17.—Weather fine. Far- 
mers preparing lands nicely. Prospect now 
good for.early planting. Using more guano 
than usual. Look for large area of cotton. 
Corn and wheat cheaper now than this time last 
year. Cotton nearly all sold and out of the hands 
of producers. M. J. 
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Bee Keeping and Bee Hives. 





| 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I will state that last season was a very poor 
one for honey gathering, one of the worst I can 
remember. I began the season, viz: May Ist, 
1880, with 33 colonies. I increased by natural 
swarming 10, and took from them 600 Ibs. comb 

| honey, in 1 lb. section boxes. The section boxes 
I purchase from A. J. Root. They are made of 
very thin bass-wood, nicely planed, size 44x4}x2 
inches, and hold just about 1 lb. of honey. I 
fusten to the top piece of the section box a piece 
of thin comb foundation, about two inches broad 
and not quite as long as the section box. Some 
persons use tin separators between the section 
boxes to prevent crooked combs, which will 
sometimes occur without separators, but I do 
not think the separators pay for the trouble and 
expense, as I have had very little trouble to pack 
honey for shipping. If the apiarian will put in 
his section box as large a piece of comb founda- 
| tion as I have designated above, made very thin 
and of pure bees wax, it will cost less than tin 
separators, and will not injure the honey. 

I use three kinds of hives, but make them so 
that one frame will suit and fit each and every 
hive I have. I use the Langstroth frame, size 
17% inches long by 19% inches high, outside 
measure, and top bar projecting at each end to 
hang on ends of hive. I rabbet the ends of hive 
to hang ends of frame on. The hive should be 
made so that there is # of aninch space between 
the bottom bar of frames and bottom of hive, 
and also same space at ends of frames so as not 
to crush the bees when handling the frames 
covered with bees. I make my hives and frames 
by hand. ‘The frames I make of # strips, sawed 
from { pine board, planed. I saw the strips in 
& mitre-box made for the purpose, and nail 
them with finishing nails; I also fasten a narrow 
strip of comb foundation to top bar of frame 
to induce the bees to build straight combs. 

I have stated that I use three kinds of hives 
which I will now briefly describe: No. 1 is a 
one-story hive made 28 inches wide, the centre 
of which is occupied by the brood department 
on ten frames. In the space at each side I 
place section boxes in Summer, and in Winter 
I confine the bees to their combs by two divi- 
sion boards and fill space between division 
board and ends of hive with chaff; on top I 
place a quilt or some warm covering. No. 2 is 
a two-story, the lower story exclusively for the 
brood department, containing ten frames, the 
upper story contains seven brood frames in 
which are placed 56 section boxes. The bottom 
of upper frames reach within @ of an inch of 
top of frames in lower story Winter I take 
out frames in upper story and move the quilt 
down on frames in lower story. No. 3 is a 
one and half story hive 18% inches square, inside 
measure, and contains 13 frames in lower depart- 
ment and high enough to place section boxes on 
top of frames by first placing # strips crosswise 
| on the frames, and covering as in the others 

with a quilt, which I prefer to board cover. I 
am hardly prepared to say which hive I like 
best, but think for real nice white comb honey 
I prefer the one and half story hive for the 
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reason that in No. 1 and 2 the bees must pass | 
Over some section boxes to reach those boxes | 
above or beyond, which is not the case in num- 
ber 3, as there is only one row of boxes on top 
of the brood frames. Another advantage in 
No. 8 is that as fast as the boxes are filled and 
capped they can be lifted out without disturb- 
ing the others and replaced with empty ones, 
which is much better than leaving all in till | 
close of honey season. 
With my best wishes for the success of the | 
old American Farmer, I remain J. 8. L. 
Frederick County, Md. 


Artificial Comb Foundation. 








For the past few seasons I have experimented 
largely with various kinds in use, and also the 
best mode of attaching to the brood frames, and I | 
have no hesitancy in saying the only successful 
way is by the use of the wooden separators. 
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and rosin—two parts wax to one of the latter. I 
press the foundation to the guide, and imme- 
diately hang in the hive between the separators. 
Cut the foundation go it will be ¢ inch séant all 


| around, and if separators are used you will have 


no reason to complain of imperfect combs, “ sag- 
ging,” or trouble, more than to remove the sepa- 
rators after all are securely attached by the bees, 
say ten days after hiving. The guides serve a 


| double purpose: that of keeping the bees from 


crowding too heavily on the foundation till well 
secured, as well as compelling them to do their 
work straight. It is important the hive should 


| be kept perfectly level after the foundation is put 


in the frames. oS &. &. 


Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. 


Bee Notes for April. 


This month is a very important one with the 
bee-keepers, and usually bees require more at- 
tention than during any other. If short of stores, 
a daily allowance must be given them, or breed- 
ing will cease in a measure, and your profits will 
be less. In many cases bees actually starve dur- 
ing the early part of the month, owing to the 
heavy drain upon their stores, occasioned by 
theirthen breeding rapidly and increasing be- 
yond their resources. It is advisable to feed ev- 


| ery swarm a little every day, till the bloom ap- 


pears. Honey is the best food, and should 


| always be fed in preference to any other food. 


This comb guide is indispensable, as every | 
comb will be built slight and perfect whether 
foundation starters are used or not. We now 
make them to stand in the hive beside the frame, 
instead of being suspended, as the cut shows. 
Straight combs are half the battle in manipulat- 


ing. 

Sst. The foundation must not be less than four 
square feet to the pound, and must be of that 
soft nature such as made on the Farris, Benham, 
or Foster machines—molded being preferable to 
rolled, because of a porous nature more resem- 
bling natural comb. The Durham is the best of 
the rolled, and having high side-walls, is readily 
accepted by the bees. 

It must be attached to the frames without wire, 
as the past season has proved, in nine cases in 
ten, that bees rejected it at all parts where the 
wire crossed the cells, causing them to build ir- 
regular, worthless cells for brood-rearing, and, in 
many instances, rejected it altogether and re- 
moved it piece by piece from the hive. I cannot 
speak of the “Given” process, which is highly 
recommended, but am of the opinion it will be 
abandoned this season. I used the foundation 
rakes recommended by Mr. Jones, of Canada, 
with only partial success, but far better than 
with wire ; and the only objections to the method 
is the many holes left after removing the rakes, 
which the bees enlarge rather than close up, as 
many bee-keepers supposed when first recom- 
mended. 

To attach the foundation to the frames, I pro- 
vide a piece of thin board, a little smaller than 
inside the frame, over which I place the frame, 
and upon this board I lay my sheet of founda- 
tion, after applying a good coat of melted wax 





| New Orleans sugar. 


It is cheaper at 12c. per pound than sugar at 4c. 
Don't use grape sugar or glucose under any con- 
sideration. If honey cannot be obtained at a 
reasonable figure, feed syrup made from the raw 
So much sugar is now 
adulterated ’tis almost impossible to know what 
is safe to feed—and there are so many of the so- 
called “ A” sugars that unless posted the pur- 
chaser will get led astray and suffer a loss—and 
ofttimes a very great one. The great losses 
among the bee-keepers the past winter has fully 


| established this fact: disease in many casos was 


caused by poor feed. 

Start queens as soon as drones make their ap- 
pearance, and prepare for the early swarms that 
will issue from strong stocks during the bloom 
of the fruit trees. As soon as the hive is crowd- 
ed with bees, give store-room, a little at a time, 
that they may not be discouraged. For this 
purpose there is nothing like the Perfection box, 
as it is suited for the requirements of the swarm. 
The largest yield of the finest nectar can be ob- 
tained by careful management of these boxes. I 
use no other, and have for the past three seasons 
had the very best results. Any information re- 
lative to their management cheerfully given to 
any reader on application. 

Take care of all the old comb when the bees 
have died out; don’t leave it to breed a horde of 
worms and moths. If too dark to use in the sec- 
tions, and too old for brood, melt it up and ex- 
change it for foundation, or sell it. Save every 
scrap, as foundation will be more extensively 
used this season than ever before, since many 
new kinds are offered, and new methods of at- 
taching, both to the brood frames and sections. 

Transferring can be done this month safely and 














| 


without loss, as recommended in last month’s | 


American Farmer. 

If you have not improved the dull winter 
weather making ready the boxes and sections for 
the harvest, get ready at once, and have every 
thing ready at the time needed. Usually a great 
honey flow follows a severe winter, and those 
who have been fortunate enough to carry their 


bees through in good condition will reap the | 


harvest. 


Hives should all be cleared out and got ready | 


for new swarms. A nice cedar bush planted 
about the apiary—to which tie a bunch of last 
year’s mullein stocks, so they will resemble a 
cluster of bees among the branches—will decoy 
most of the swarms issuing. While practicing 
natural swarming I have hived from one of these 
decoys five swarms in a single day, and seven- 
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eighths of all that issued clustered on the mulleins. | 


When the cedar becomes dry and begins to shed, 
procure a fresh one, and keep in FULL VIEW of 
the bees throughout the swarming season. L. 


oe 


Horticulture. 








The March show, held on the 1lith at the 
Academy of Music, was not so large as some 


| the margins of streams. 
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ceed where the peach thrives, demanding the 
same care and culture. 

There are several varieties of filberts or hazel 
nuts in cultivation in the Western States. That 
known as the Frizzled filbert is highly esteemed, 
and is said to have originated in England. The 
kind known as Lambert’s filbert is from the 
South of Europe, and bears nuts that are very 
large and sweet—equal to the best imported 
Barcelona nuts. 

Filberts will grow and fruit in almost any 
kind of soil that is not wet. But it is necessary 
annually to cut away the suckers from the stools, 
as well as to shorten back all rank growths 
above, in order that short spurs may be formed, 
for it is on such spurs that most of the nuts are 
produced. 

Any respectable nurseryman can furnish the 
nut-bearing trees noted above. 

“H.S. H.” could readily procure, at the proper 
season, seeds of papaw from some friend in 
Virginia, where there, as well as in Maryland, it 
is found in great abundance in thickets along 
They come up very 
readily from seed when the ground is a little 


| shaded and inclined to be moist. 


The Maryland Horticultural Society. | 


others have been, but it was a handsome display, | 


including many brilliant and varied-hued Azal- 
eas, a fine lot of Camellias from Mr. Pentland, 


and choice collections of cut roses from Mr. Hal- | 


liday and Mr. Scott. There were no designs 
shown. The attendance was unusually large for 
an opening exhibition. 

The following awards were made: Best col- 


With regard to persimmons, they exist in 
great variety all over our country, and we have 
tasted kinds that were as rich in flavor as any of 
the famed Japan sorts, though not so large in 
size. We believe that from our native kind, by 
proper selection and crossing of the largest and 
highest flavored sorts, that varieties will be pro- 
duced equal in size and flavor to the Japan kinds, 
which we find are not hardy in our latitude. 


| And farther, we believe our persimmons will 


| as peaches and apples are now. 


lection of green-house and stove plants, $3, Robt. | 


J. Halliday ; best six Azaleas in bloom, $2, R. W. 
L. Rasin; best single specimen Azaleas, $1, R. 
J. Halliday; best 6 Camellias, in pots, $2, and 
best 12 cut blooms, $1, James Pentland; best 
6 Cyclamens, in pots, $2, best 12 blooms cut 
roses, $1, best 6 Carnations, $1, best 50 violets, 
$1, Alex. Scott; best 6 Hyacinths, in glass, $1, 


W.H. Wehrhane; best 6 Hyacinths, in pots, $1, | 


Archer Breckenridge; best 24 Pansies, cut | 


blooms, $1, Richard Cromwell. 

The April show will be held on the 6th, when 
there will also be a lecture delivered on a botan- 
ical subject by Dr. B. W. Barton. 





Nuts, Papaws and Persimmons in Bed- 
ford County, Virginia. 





In reply to a subscriber, “H. S. H.,” who 
wishes to be informed if such nuts as the pecan, 
English walnut, almond and filberts can be raised 
in Bedford, Virginia, we answer yes. All of them 


ripen their fruit on what is known as the East- | 


ern shore of the Chesapeake Bay, as well as else- 
where in Maryland. 
There is a small orchard of the pecan nut, in 


fine bearing condition, in the vicinity of Norfolk, | 


Va. Both this and the English walnut (which, 
by the by, is a native of I 
deep rich soil. 


ersia,) delight in a | of aark red color; flesh red, acid, tender. 


Almonds, both Bitter and Sweet varieties, suc- | where it succeeds is a favorite, 


some day not very distant be planted in orchards 
W. D. B. 





Louis Phillippe Cherry. 





This cherry is a medium sized, roundish fruit ; 
The 
variety is of French origin, and in localities 
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Southern Winter Apples. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The selection of varieties is a matter of paramount importance, peculiarly so with Southern 
planters, in making up their list of Winter apples. Great disappointment has resulted from 
planting varieties of Northern origin like Baldwin, King and Greening, which in our warmer 
climate and longer seasons have proved to be Fall apples. The result is an impression in the 
public mind that the cause of these sorts ripening in the Fall was consequent to the trees having 
been grown in Northern nurseries, and herein lies the danger of the great and vital importance of 
the selection of proper varieties being again overlooked. 

The particular spot where the tree may happen to have been propagated has nothing to do 
With its season of ripening, but the place of origin of the variety has everything to do with it. 
For example, take a tree of the King apple from a nursery in Georgia, and another from a nursery 
in New England; plant the two trees side by side in Delaware, and both will produce apples 
ripening in October. Plant the same trees in Western New York, and the product will be a good 
Winter apple. Hence the importance and necessity of Southern planters selecting, for their 
Winter apples, varieties of Southern origin. The South has already produced a few valuabie 
Winter apples, and is no longer dependant on the varieties that have so signally failed here. 

Langford Seedling—1 
place at the head of our 
Southern Winter apples. 
This apple was quite fully 
described in the April 
(1880) number of the 
American Farmer, and I 
will simply say here that it 
is a native of Kent Co., 
Md., where it is very pop- 
ular. Though it has been 
before the general public 
but a few years, I think it 
ean be generally planted 
in Maryland, Delaware and 
similar latitudes, with the 
certainty of getting a good 
late keeping variety. 

Ben Davis—Is an apple 
from Kentucky. It has 
been tried and not found 
wanting. Though of sec- 
ond-class quality, the fair 
size and fair keeping qual- 
ity have made it popular. 

Deitinghem—1 s more 
properly an early Winter 
apple. The tree is very 
productive and the fruit of 
large size and good quality, 
ripening in November and 
December. Its origin, I 
think, is North Carolina, 

Nickajack—Is a well 
known sort of Southern 
origin,and deservedly pop- LANGFORD SEEDLING. 
ular. 

Stork.—This is an apple from Southern Ohio, where it is very popular and is worthy of a trial. 
Fruit large, of good quality and good keeper. 

Tewkaberry Winter Blush._—This little New Jersey apple should be in every orchard on account 
of its late keeping. The apples retain their freshness untill June or July. Too small to be popu- 
lar as a market fruit, but indispensable for home use. 

York Imperiai—Is a native of York Co., Pa., but it is working its way south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and wherever tested gives satisfaction. 

Cooper's Market, Grimes’ Golden, Nansemond Beauty, Smith's Cider and Winesap are all apples of 
note, and all quite desirable in some sections of the southern part of the Middle States; but, in 
planting, one wants to avoid too many varieties. Doubtless there are sorts of local value that I 
have not named, but for the present I think the varieties I have endeavored to briefly describe 
will be the leading Winter sorts for Maryland, Delaware and corresponding latitudes. 


Philadelphia, March 14th, 1881. H. A C, 
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A Dish of Fine Autumn Pears. 


Whilst the grower for 
market will confine himself to 
two or three well tested and 
well known varieties of this 
delicious fruit, the amateur 
who may give more attention 
and pains to careful picking 
and ripening will naturally 
wish to try many sorts which 
recommend themselves by 
their good properties, whether 
they be size, flavor, beauty, 
long keeping or other charac- 
teristics. The engravings 
which we give, taken from the 
fruit catalogue of Mr. John 

BONNE D'EZEE, OR Saul, represent four varieties 
BROCKWORTH PARK. deserving of general cultiva- 
tion, combining many good 
points, and succeeding in 
widely separated sections of 
country. Beurré Clairgeau is 
a very large pear, pyriform in 
outline, yellow and dull red 
in color; melting, juicy and 
high flavored; in season in 
October and November. The 
tree is a vigorous and robust 
grower, and an early and good 
bearer. Bonne d’Ezee is a 
large, oblong, sometimes al- 
most cylindrical shaped pear ; 
of a color yellowish green 
with russet patches and dots; 
flesh white, melting, juicy and 

FLEMISH BEAUTY. DOYENNE BOUSSOCK. rich. This is considered by 

most pomologists as the same 

ves as Brockworth Park. The tree is a free grower either as standard or dwarf. Mr. Robert 8. 

Emory, of Kent Co., Md, grows this variety in great perfection, and specimens we have eaten 

from his trees we thought equal in delicate flavor and richness to any pear we ever tasted. Sea- 
son, September. ‘ 

The Flemish Beauty is large; of pale yellow color, with reddish brown cheek; flesh juicy, melt- 
ing, sugary and very rich. The tree is a vigorous grower and profuse bearer. Season, September 
and October. Doyenne Boussock is also a large pear; of deep yellow color; flesh sweet, juicy, 
melting and sweet. It is a very productive and excellent sort. ~ . 

In a recent note to the Country Gentleman, President Wilder says: ‘One word in praise of 
that noble pear Doyenne Boussock. It is fourth or fifth in my list of profitable sorts. It becomes 
a large productive tree, very healthy and robust. We pick a third or half of the crop by the 20th 
of August, and although the fruit is not at this season large, every specimen will color up easily, 
and be melting, juicy and acceptable. This early thinning allows the remaining fruit to become 
large and splendid, and by this process the tree is able to furnish itself with fruit buds for another 
year. Thus treated it rarely ever fails of producing a crop.” 





Some of Our Newer Grapes.—IV. | Mr. Rommel has grown a large number of 
‘ — | plants from seeds of the Elvira which are very 

Golden Delaware. Bunch medium, compact.! promising; among those which are named is the 
Berry full medium, of a golden color. Pulp | Etta. Bunch medium, compact. Berry full 
tender and melting ; flesh sweet and of the! medium, pale amber, sweet, and delicious, with 
highest quality. Vine a strong grower, hardy | tender pulp. Vine hardy and productive. A 
and productive. Exceedingly valuable for the | great treasure to grape growers as a table and 
table or wine. Originated by T. D. Cashine,| wine grape. Cordifolia and Labrusca. 
Hagerstown, Md. Cordifolia. | Prentiss. Bunch large, compact. Berry me- 

Elvira. Bunch and berry medium, compact, | dium to large, white with a rose tint; skin thin 
white, with faint amber tinge, transparent; skin | but firm ; flesh, tender, sweet, melting and juicy, 
thin, berry without pulp, sweet and juicy. Vine | with a pleasant aroma and with little or no pulp. 
hardy and productive; one of the best and most | Vine productive and hardy. Fruit keeps well. 
reliable table and wine grapes. Originated by | Originated by J. W. Prentiss, Crooked Lake, N. 
Jacob Rommel, Morrison, Mo. Cordifolia. | Y.  Labrusca. 
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President Wilder is much pleased with this | 
grape. Of it he says: “It will prove one of the 
best acquisitions to our white American grapes 
that we have ever had.” 

Pocklington. Bunch large,shouldered. Berry 
large, white, sweet and juicy. Vines hardy and 
productive, considered a great acquisition. La- 
brusca. By John Pocklington, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

Beinda. A beautiful large, white grape of 
delicious quality and fine appearance. Fruit 
large as Concord and earlier. Labrusca. 

Linden. A large, black grape. The fruit 
which will hang on the vine till frost, is of 
fine flavor, juicy and sweet. Vine vigorous. 
Labrusca. G. F, NEEDHAM. 

Washington, D. C. 


— ~~ @ oe 


Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse.— 


April, 1881. 





By W. D. Baacxenaipner, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co , Md. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


Notwithstanding that a few people have been 
a little discouraged, by having many of their 
tender shrubs injured by the severe colds of last 
Winter, yet in spite of all the harm done in 
this way, it appears that a brisk demand has 
sprung up for trees and shrubs, of which to form 
new plantations as well as to replace such as 
have perished. 

Our public thoroughfares stand in much need 
of more shade, and dwellings in the country 
more shelter; a tree is always beautiful when in 
foliage, and also valuable in an economic point 
of view, and the time is not far distant when 
there will be more judgment exercised in the 
cutting down and clearing away of our natural 
forest, and more attention paid to the planting 
of timber trees. There are vast tracts of 
rough land in Maryland and Virginia that can- 
not be brought under the use of the plow and 
the cultivator, that would produce oak, hickory, 
chestnut and ash, which if planted now would 
in a short time prove valuable stock. Such 
planting would also tend to regulate and in- 
crease our rainfall, for there is little doubt that 
our springs are becoming weaker, and our 
streams and rivers less in volume year after 
year. 

It very evident that the taste for arbori- 
culture, is not keeping pace with the rapid 
strides in floricultural decorations within these 
last few years, and this may in a great measure 
be accounted for by the lack of interest in this 
‘branch of horticulture that is taken by Park 
Commissioners and others at the head of our 
public institutions. And just here we would ask, | 
where in our country is there a better locality 
to establish a school of arboriculture than in our 
Druid Hill Park? We have seen none, yet we 
are sorry to say that this park contained more 
trees, in better condition, before it came into pos- | 
session of our city than it does at the present | 
day. But in order to make the few kinds there | 
lett interesting to the public, it would only be | 
mecessary to have tickets attached to different | 
kinds of trees that grow close to the drives and ! 
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walks, on which should be printed in legible 
letters the common and scientific names, as well 
as the country of which they are natives. Mas- 
sachusetts and the District of Columbia have 
their arboretums, but we, here in Baltimore, 
appear to rest supinely in a hollow between the 
crests of two progressive waves rolling onward. 
We might say a good deal more on this head, 
but for the present we refrain. 

The planting of all deciduous trees and shrubs 
should be completed by the end of the month; 
but Evergreen planting may with safety be con- 
tinued on into May. We recommend mulching 
with rotten straw or rough stable manure ; many 
trees are lost for want of an application of this 
kind. 

A few Dahlia roots may be started in a hot- 
bed, and as soon as they sprout the crowns may 
be divided. Many people make cuttings of the 
growths when they are about three inches long ; 
when so multiplied, they are generally preferred 
to old roots. 

Maples and Grapevines if pruned now will be 
apt to bleed, but we never found that the plants 
got much weakened thereby. We have tested 
this matter by pruning one row of trees when 
the sap was up, and one alongside when it was 
dorment ; the difference between the two could 
not afterwards be detected. 


Greenhouse. 


The most important matters in this depart- 
ment to be attended to at this season, are: First. 
To give air freely in fine weather, observing to 
admit it in the morning before the temperature 
gets too high, and then to shut it off early in 
the afternoon; sudden changes of temperature 
and currents of cold air create mildew. Second. 
Syringe freely with soft water so as to keep 
down thrips and the red spider; and use fumi- 
gations of tobacco to kill the green fly. Third. 
Rearrange the plants occasionally so as to create 
a new effect, while this has also a tendency to 
prevent the plants from becoming lopsided.— 
Fourth. Prick out into shallow boxes or plant 
in small pots all seedling plants or cuttings. 
And as the young Geraniums progress in growth 
shift them into larger pots, the great aim in grow- 
ing this class of plants being to have stocky, 
robust specimens, and to effect this the tips of 
all leading branches should be pinched back. 
Towards the middle of the month a great many 
small sized half-hardy plants can be moved from 
the greenhouse to cold frames, thus preventing 
the house from becoming overcrowded. 





Geraniums for Bedding-out. 


Editors American Farmer : 


Amongst geraniums, whose name is legion, 
what improvement has been made in the line of 
varieties suitable for bedding-out? It were use- 
less on the part of gardeners to seek to ignore 
the fact that the geranium is par excellence the 
flowering plant for bedding purposes, and while 
we may substitute other plants measurably for 
some decorative purposes we must for some 
years to come certainly depend upon the well- 
tried, and, we may add, universally admired 




















geranium as a flower plant for making our pleas-.;| 
ure grounds beautiful-during the Summer season. 
It is somewhat old fashioned, perhaps, and yet 
the charateristics of the plant have been so 
changed within the memory of living gardeners 
that it may almost lay claim to being a modern 
introduction. 

When we look back to a point twenty years 
ago the names of those in use at that time were 
easily remembered and the varieties readily re- 
cognized. At about that time, or possibly two or 
three years previously—we speak from memory— 
the late Mr. Donald Beaton raised the first of 
the nosegay section, “Stella,” somewhat in the 
style of the variety called “Gen. Lee.” The 
number of varieties began in a few years to 
increase quite rapidly, and the confusion of 
names kept pace, sometimes then as now—get- 
ting a little ahead. It will also be remembered 
that about the time referred to the introduction 
of the tri-color section, proper, took place with 
the advent of the kind known as “ Mrs. Pollock.” 
Following those again came the golden bronze 
class—if memory serves—by Mr. Wills, and all 


kinds and classes have been coming ever since, | 


and still they come, but the question remains 
what improvement has been made in all this 
time, and which are the kinds standing at the 
head of the list to-day having the follow- 
ing characteristics, which are necessary to con- 
stitute a good bedding geranium, viz: Persis- 
tent blooming, healthy foliage, robust constitu- 
tion, good and decided color, good substance of 
petals, flowers well above the foliage. These 
qualifications are not found united in any great 
number of sorts, and we hope our geranium 
raisers will rather work with this end in view. 
Especially is this true of the double and the 
semi-double kinds, and we need free flowering 
double varieties in which the petals are of good 
substance and overlap each other so that each 
pip constitutes a fine flower of itself. N. F. F. 





—— —» om — 


Vegetable Garden.—April. 


This is always a busy month, and, from present | 


me grag much of the work usually done in 
March will, this year, haveto be crowded into it. 

Having finished the sowing and planting of 
early vegetables we next turn our attention to 
the preparation of the ground for crops that 
require the heat of Summer in which to grow 
and mature. I repeat what I have said before, 
that it isan excellent plan to have melons, cucum- 
bers and bush squash all in one patch and all in 
rows. The usual plan is to put such things as 
far apart as possible in order to save seeds from 


them; better, I think, to study expedition in | 


planting and convenience in cultivation and let 
the seeds go. In like manner such things as 
require hills, tomatoes, Lima beans, running squash, 
etc., may be advantageously located together 
and have the hiils ma | at the same time. 
Having noticed the great inconvenience of 
traversing the garden in search of soup vege- 
tables, I propose to have these things, parsley, 
carrots, onions, beets, gumbo, celery and herbs, as 
near together as possible; while some of those 
articles, in quantity, may be raised wherever the 


land is best suited for them. Plant string beans ' 
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six or eight times during the season, and gumbo 
nearly as often. 

But, whilst this work is going on, we must not 
forget to stir the soil between the rows of early 
vegetables just peeping above ground; if we 
wait until the weeds show themselves we have 
delayed toolong. Loosen up the ground between 
the rows of rhubarb and asparagus and do not 
spare the manure on these crops. arly cault- 
flower is usually a failure hereabout; those who 
have hand-glasses may raise it almost to a cer- 
tainty; but such persons would, of course, 
plant before April. It is customary with some 
to use both mats and shutters on cauliflower in 
frames. Theshutters are superfluous unless the 
object be to protect the mats from the weather. 
Strange to say my cauliflower looks best where 
the mats are thin and worn, and those cabbage 
plants look best that got the least care. We 
cannot very well account for these things.. 

In the way of implements the double mould- 
board plow is not as generally used as it ought 
to be. The single shovel plow is a barbarous 
substitute for it. 

A correspondent tells of putting three inches 
of soil on his hot-beds; six to eight inches of 
light soil would be safer for the inexperienced, 
and better, I think, in any case. ; 


A supply of shallow boxes (soap boxes sawed 
in two will answer) should always be kept on 
hand. They are excellent for carrying tomato 
plants, egg-plants turned out of the pots, cucum- 
bers raised on sods, etc., to the garden or field. 
And I think that egg-plant should always be 
potted, as empty flower pots are abundant at 
the time they are wanted for that purpose. 


It is surely asimple matter to stretch or rather 
to set a garden line properly, but in the course 
of my experience I have seen scores of other- 
wise good workmen who could not do it until 
shown how. As it only requires a moment's 
reflection Lforbear to describe it. 


I take great delight in reading the farmer's 
discussions, and if I occasionally touch on the 
subjects on hand, it is merely because we sail in 
the same ship, so to speak, and not from any 
spirit of criticism or mischief. Concerning the 
question whether a farmer owning three or four 
hundred acres should work with his head merely, 
or head and hands both, I have this te say, that 
where I spent my youth, and it was no excep- 
tional place, the really prosperous farmers culti- 
vated the quantity of land above stated, paid 
from $5 to $7 per acre yearly, and took time to 
plow every furrow straight and make every 
wheat stack a model of its kind. Yet they 
neither worked themselves, nor,as a rule, required 
it of their “grieve” or foreman. Themen whose 
farms were so small that they could manage 
them and at the same time “hoe their own row,” 
had generally enough ado to pay the heavy rent 
and live. Having plenty of capital and faith to 
plow it into the ground has something to do with 
this matter, and I am further convinced that 
nothing short of “high farming” will every make 
a man rich, but I do not pretend to fathom it in 
&ll its bearings. In this connection I recall the 
look that an Trish Boss of mine gave me as he 
sternly called out: “Any laborer can do that, I 
expect better things of you,” and contrast it 
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with the remark of another, not an Irishman’ 
who told me the very first day that I looked as 
if I did not know how to go to work, which was 
quite true, as I did not care to “go it blind,” and 
preferred to spend first an hour or two in sur- 
veying my new charge. JOHN WATSON. 





Sweet Potatoes. 

The season being now here for starting the 
sweet potato crop,a few words in regard to this 
tuber may not come amiss. There has been a 
good deal of talk late years about growing sweet 
potatoes north of the district to which they were 
formerly almost entirely confined, and while 
there is no doubt that large crops of roots have 
been raised of late in the North, the quality of 
those for table use is far inferior to the Southern- 
grown article. This, we think, is largely due to 
the fact that the planting has been almost exclu- 
sively confined to the variety known in different 
localities as the ‘‘ Nansemond,” “ Red Rose,” 
“ Poplar Chunk,” and “ Virginia Yellow,” all 
one and the same variety, in my opinion. When 
grown in a sandy soil, from Southern Maryland 
southward, this variety is sweet, dry and rich, 
and is the most popular potato in our market. 
But for its proper development it requires a long 
season and a sandy soil, and though it will make 
fair crops North, those who know sweet pota- 
toes won’t care to eat them when a Southern 
grown article can be had. Even in the sandy 


soils of New Jersey, where this variety is very 


largely grown, their lack of sweetness is such 
that an Eastern Shoreman would turn up his 
nose atthem. To be good it is necessary for 
this variety to be dry, a quality which they never 
attain on a heavy clay soil. For heavy soils here 
and Northward I am satisfied that we must turn 
our attention to the sorts known as Yams in the 
South. These, when at their best, are never dry 
and this will be one great difficulty with them as 
a market potato until people are educated up to 
appreciating a “fat” potato, as the E. S. Virginia 
people say. The best of the Yams that I have 


tried, and the only one known largely in the Bal- | 


timore market, is the variety sent out ten or 
twelve years ago as the Southern Queen, and said 
to have been introduced from Brazil, but which 
had long been known to the Virginia truckers 
as the “ Hayman,” by which name it is now 
known in the Baltimore market. This is the 
earliest sweet potato I have ever grown, and 
when at its best, in late winter, is, with the sin- 
gle exception of the oid long Spanish potato, the 
sweetest of all. When engaged in market gar- 
dening on the Eastern Shore I have grown and 
cured a crop of potato onions, and then raised a 
crop of Hayman potatoes on the same land. 
When they first come in use in the Fall the Hay- 
mans are dry, but not so sweet as the Nanse- 
mond, but late in Winter, after they have gotten 
“ fat,” they cook as soft as custard and as sweet. 
One great advantage of the Hayman is the ease 
with which they can be kept in Winter. I have 
kept them in a bin in an ordinary dry cellar with 
Irish potatoes, a place where the Nansemond 
will not keep at all. For my own use I would 
prefer, if we could grow them, the “Spanish” 
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sweet potato. Down on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, “ befo’ de wah” every one raised a sup- 
ply of Spanish potatoes for their own use, but 
never dreamed of sending them to sell to the un- 
appreciative city buyers, so that the variety is al- 
most unknown in Baltimore. Its long crooked 
tubers will alone prevent its ever being grown 
for market, but a Virginian will always retain a 
tender memory of Spanish potatoes roasted in 
the ashes on the hearth in kitchen or quarter. 
In this latitude the middle to last of April is 
plenty early enough to start the sprouts. For 
this purpose I use an ordinary cold frame and 
bed the potatoes in sand, covering them two 
inches. Put on the glass and keep close until 
they begin to start. Keep tie sand barely moist 
by watering with warm water when dry, until 
the sprouts appear, after which give full expo- 
sure to the air when the sun shines and covering 
when cloudy. From May 25th to June Ist is 
early enough here for setting them out in the 
ridges. Before this time the ground should be 
theroughly prepared by plowing, rolling, har- 
rowing and cross-plowing until it is as fine as 
an onion bed, but do not plow deeper than four 
inches. Then lay the soil up in ridges three feet 
apart, dress them up neatly with the hoe and set 
the plants eighteen inches apart. I prefer to 
plant them when the ground is moderately dry. 
Make a hole with the hand and let an assistant 
pour a quart of water therein, into which thrust 
the plant and pull the dry dirt around it. Planted 
in this way, and always inserted twice as deep 
as they stood in the bed, hardly a plant will fail. 
The after culture is simply to keep the weeds 
out and the earth drawn up to the plants. If 
you have plenty of time and help you can keep 
the vines torn loose from the ground, but if you 
have not time to do it you won't lose a bushel to 
the acre by letting them alone. In fact I rather 
think the loss will be the other way, as I consider 
unmutilated foliage necessary to the perfect 
growth of any plant 

I would, however, advise every one intending to 
plant sweet potatoes to try the Hayman. The 
seed can usually be had from the dealers along 
Pratt Street Wharf. 

Some years ago a friend on the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia who had married a Baltimore lady, 
sent his mother-in-law, as a choice Christmas 
present, a barrel of Spanish potatoes, with direc- 
tions how to cook them. Some of the potatoes 
were accordingly placed in the oven to bake, but 
when the lady saw them melting down and the 
thick jelly-like juice exuding, she at once con- 
cluded that they were all frosted and decayed, 
and had them all thrown into the garbage box. 
So much for not being raised in the “ Canaan of 
modern times, a land flowing with milk and hon- 
ey, toward which the pilgrim’s foot is ever turned 
backward,” as a recent writer in Harper's calls 
the Eastern Shore. W. F. Massey. 

Hampton Gardens, Towsontown, Md., March,’81. 





In Growrne ToMATOEs in the family garden, 
where more trouble may be taken than in field 
culture, trellises for their support will be found 
convenient and useful in bringing better and 
fairer fruft. Tying to a stake is better than let- 


' ting vines rest on the ground. 
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Early Corn. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I do not doubt but a great many of your 
readers would be astonished at the amount of 
early corn there is planted every year, some of 
the people in this section growing and market- 
ing no other crop of any kind. 

We generally begin to plant about the first of 
April, using the same land for the crop year 
after year. As the crop is taken off early there 
is a good crop of crab-grass and other trash to 
plow under, which seems to give the ground all 
the rest required. 

The ground is plowed up in the Spring as 
soon as it is dry enough. Many prefer plowing 
twice, then thoroughly dragging, afterwards 
crossing and checking the rows about two and 
a-half to three feet each way. We then take a 
handful of the best guano to two hills; after that 
we put the manure, which should be well rotted 
and fine, in the hill, this is put on at the rate of 
half a shovelful to each hill. Then we follow 
with the plow, covering the manure; then with 
the hoe leveling the hill and planting the corn as 
we go. 

The earliest variety is called the Early Neck. 
It is a dwarf, hardy variety, standing the freez- 
ing after it is up without seeming to be much 
affected by it. The next is called Second Early; 
it is much like Adam’s Early, though somewhat 
earlier and rather larger when well grown, com- 
ing in immediately after the Early Neck, which 
is fit for market about the last week in June or 
the first of July. The profits of this crop are 
helped by the quantity that can be produced on 
the acre, also the quantity that can be shipped 
or handled in a small space. It brings, in most | 
seasons on an average, more per dozen than the | 
larger or later varieties. 2. VINCENT, JR. 

Baltimore Co., March 21, 1881. 








leaves were formed, they were set out in the 
field, a small opening was made in the hills and 
the plants with the ball of dirt attached, were 
readily shaken from the pots and setin. They 
can be set out in dry weather if plenty of moist 
earth is drawn around the ball. A good soak- 
ing in the bed should be given before removing. 

My next experiment was with pieces of sod 
cut four inches wide and three thick. Several 
inches of hard clay was spread upon the manure 
in the beds to prevent the roots penetrating 
deeper than the sods, the blocks of sod were 
then inverted and placed in the bed close to- 
gether. A small hole was made upon the top of 
each and the seed dropped in, an inch of dirt 
was sifted over all as before. The plants can be 
grown much larger in this way, and succed 
much better than any other way I have tried. 
In taking up to plant out in the hills they are 
placed upon boards anc easily hauled to the 
tield. Another plan adopted by several of my 
neighbors (who laugh no more) is to nail two 
four-inch strips of siding together the length of 
the sash used, and place these against each other 
in the beds, filling up level with earth; they are 
readily taken up and loaded upon a cart or 
wagon. A trowel or shingle is used to cut be- 
tween the plants, and they are placed, each with 
its own block of dirt attached, into the hills, 
Still others use paper boxes without bottoms, 
these also do well, the only drawback being their 
cost. Several are using old oyster cans, with 
both ends knocked out; these can be set in the 
hills with the tin around them, or the ball can 
be removed as with pots. 

There are several advantages in forcing under 
glass; several weeks can be gained in earliness ; 
we realize better prices; the plants are less liable 
to attacks from bugs and worms; and a better 
stand is usually secured. The 8th or 10th of 


| April is time enough to start in hot-beds, and 
| they should not be set in the field until all danger 
from frost isover. Ihave had success with them 


| in a cold frame without manure. The essentials 


Forcing Early Vegetables.—II. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

My first experiment in forcing canteloups and 
cucumbers in hot-beds was with three-inch flow- 
er pots. Not being familiar with the manage- 
ment of plants in these, I made many blunders 
at first. | packed the earth in them too tightly, 
and failed to fill in between with dirt; the con- 
sequence was the sides of the pots were always 
dry, and the roots, which always seek the sides 
of the pot, were dried up and the plants perished. 
My failure seemed to afford much merriment for 
some of my neighbors, who held that they would 
not bear transplanting. 

Not discouraged, however, the next season I | 
exchanged the tbree-inch pots for four-inch | 
ones, sifted rich composts lightly into the pots, 
after they were all set in the bed, and filled the 
spaces between with earth until only the rims of 
the pots were visible. I then smoothed all off 
evenly, made a small depression in the centre of 
each pot, and dropped in five or six seed. I found 
no difficulty in giving enough water as the pots 
were naturally kept moist. The seed were cov- 
ered with an inch of dirt sifted upon: them and 
in several days were all up. When four or five 








| to success are, first, rich earth, (the scrapings of 


the poultry yard are best); secondly, plenty of 
water and air—the last in particular or they will 
form weak spindling plants. di 

In selecting ground for growing canteloups 
and cucumbers, I prefer a rich loamy soil. The 
rows are laid off five feet apart for canteloups 
and four feet each way for cucumbers. A shov- 
elful of good horse manure is dropped in the 
hills and covered with the plow; the hills are 
made afterwards at each crossing; from ten to 
fifteen seed are planted and covered an inch and 
a-half deep. 

Daily hand worming is the only remedy for 


| cut worms, (which never fail to put in an ap- 


pearance,) and equal quantities of lime and 
plaster are used to keep the striped bug in check. 
The addition of half a pint of coal oil to. the 
bushel is a great help. When out of reach of 
enemies they should be thinned to two or three 
plants to the hill. Their cultivation consists in 
giving two deep and two shallow plowings fol- 
lowed by the hoe. The last working should be 
very shallow as the roots run very near the sur 
face. Lay by as soon as the vines begin to run 
together, as disturbing injures them. 
Harmans, A. A. Co., Mar. 22. R. 8. Coxe. 
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Home Department. 


Tramps. 

It is not surprising that the suggestion of an 
approaching member of this disreputable class 
inclines us to close alike our hearts and doors 
against them as if there were pestilence or 
murder in the air. We are so often shocked by 
the newspaper accounts of their outrages upon 
inoffensive and oftentimes generously disposed 
people, no one can be blamed who is moved 
by such accounts to establish domestic law in 
accordance therewith, and refuse on principle 
every stray applicant for food or shelter; and 
yet the whole question of “our duty to our 
neighbor” cannot in justice to ourselves be thus 
easily disposed of. Even the professional “tramp” 
may have some possible claim upon our tender 
mercies, of which we are ignorant, but public 
safety seems to require that he shall be held in 
check by legislation if possible, and we ought 
therefore not to contribute to his maintenance 
when we recognize it as his calling. Those of 
us who live near, or on any highway, soon be- 
come expert in the ability to discriminate, and 
when we feel assured that the individual is well 
used to asking, we ought not to hesitate about 
refusing. We are, however, often in doubt 
about it, and more frequently there is something 
we cannot define which satisfies us that they 
would not ask for food if they could help it. 
Those of us who issue the order of universal re- 
fusal are pretty sure to throw the task of carry- 
ing it out upon some irresponsible member of 
the family; either a servant or child is sent to 
deny them. In most cases this is a virtual con- 
fession of our own reluctance to do it ourselves, 
and is to that extent injustice to those we have 
the authority to send. It is my humble opinion 
that, notwithstanding the personal risk we are 
subjected to by encountering them, we should 
be very cautious about turning any away un- 
aided without the careful use of our own eyes 
and judgment. It must sometimes happen that 
parties in search of work to support themselves 
and families must go beyond the reach of home 
at meal times to procure it, and they may be 
even days or weeks in fruitless search of it, no 
matter how willing or eager to work; this in 
the usual parlance constitutes a “tramp.” Does 
it not, I wonder, oftentimes make a tramp of 
him? This may easily be true also of women 
with children clinging to them for support, and 


undoubtedly is true of the majority of young | 


men and boys who ask us for their breakfast or 
supper. What can they do if we all refuse 
them’? The wants of nature must be met, and 
if there is no other way Open they are forced to 
commit depredations. We tell them perhaps of 
the various institutions to which they can go for 
support, and yet despise them if they should 
meekly apply as directed. 

Of course we cannot attempt to solve this great 
problem, that puzzles the wisest of heads, as to 
how the poor are best helped. But we are not 
left entirely I think to the adjustment of the 
question on general principles as long as the 


command is in force to “feed the hungry” and | powers who see 


** clothe the naked.” 


Instances of brutality and ingratitude from this 
class are, alas, toocommon. But we must not 
forget the extent of our country and the im- 
mense army of wayfarers who traverse it, nor 
that every instance of such a character is laid 
before us by what one may, without sacrilege, 
call the all-seeing eye of the press. The aggre- 
gate of such crimes sinks into insignificance 
compared with some in other channels that go 
unscathed. I wonder how many there are among 
those who reading this will wonder at my cour- 
age to defend this much dispised individual 
have even suffered wrong at their hands. My 
own experience of fifteen years on a thorough- 
fare between two important cities, and my full 
share of “turnpike boarders,” as they are desig- 
nated among us, has left me no cause for com- 
plaint. For many years I made no discrimina- 
tion; my instructions were, if they ask for some- 
thing to eat give it to them; but now mature 
thought has led me to give the matter personal 
investigation, and now, if asked in an insolent 
manner, or by one who is manifestly of the trade, 
I quietly tell him I have nothing for him, em- 
phasizing it in a way they understand, and with- 
out exposing children or servants to possible in- 
solence. I have never yet had one person to 
answer me impertinently. 

There is another view of this matter which 
may perhaps cause some of us to reflect a little 
upon our opportunity thus to reach the overflow 
from the cities. There are few of us who have 
not been moved to compassion by the eager 
hungry look on the faces of those who crowd 
the alleys and tenement houses of the cities, and 
especially of the little ones. How apt we are to 
wonder why some of the affluence represented 
by the ‘“‘brown stone fronts,” and luxuriously 
draped windows around the corner, does not 
reach and feed these poor human beings. We 
are also filled with admiration for those who ex- 
ert themselves to furnish a treat to crowds of 
these same famished and forlorn children by 
taking them to the country or to the sea shore 
for a day’s visiting. And yet a poor mother 
with her babe in her arms and little ones about 
her who wanders out from these quarters with 
perhaps a longing she cannot overcome, hoping 
not only for a breath of sweet air, but for some 
country food and a taste of such milk as ‘they 
were once used to, is only a tramp to be turned 
away empty because of the sins of her class. 

Thanks to the good Father there are yet to 
be found some with a fellow feeling for these 
wanderers. I take the liberty of referring to one 
instance where a member of this “ Home Depart- 


| ment” circle took compassion on two little boys, 


one of whom she really mothered; the other was 

elsewhere, by her instrumentality, provided with 

a home. I hope I may be pardoned for solicit- 

ing some account of the result of the experiment 

from her pen for the encouragement and en- 

lightening of those of us who would be more 

considerate for the tramp if we had the moral 

courage thus to defy publicsentiment. If I have 

| been correctly informed, she has had no reason 
| as yet to regret the undertaking. 

With due respect and gratitude to the ruling 

k to oo us from imposture 

iby wise legislation, I would also honor the 














memory of beloved parents who taught me that 

judicious care for the wayfarer was an obligation 

by following out their Christlike instructions. 
CERES. 





Screens. 

A very pretty and not expensive screen can be 
made of Japanese pictures and an ordinary square 
clothes horse, such as is generally used for dry- 
ing the tea towels, &c., before the kitchen fire. 
The ends of the standards projecting above the 
top bar of the rack are sawed off even with the 
bar, the standards and feet are nicely painted 


black. Plain unbleached muslin is then stretched | 


over the entire frame on both sides. The best 
way is to tack it straight across the bottom bar, 
then draw the muslin up over the top, down the 
other side to the lowest bar again, tacking closely 
up and down each standard. The pictures must 
have some of the background cut away, making 
the outlines irregular, or the figures cut out en- 
tirely and separated, which ever way they fit in 
best, paste them on one side of the muslin, just 
as they come, letting their edges lap so that none 
of the muslin can be seen. After covering the 
whole side tack a bright braid—upholstering 
braid is best—around the edges of that side with 
gilt headed tacks. The other side may be left 
alone or have some plain solid colored calico 
stretched over it. Instead of the Japanese pic- 
tures, those in highly colored books for children 
may be used. 
his makes quite a pretty screen to place be- 
fore an open fire-place during the Summer, and 
the making of one affords amusement of an even- 
ing to more than one member of the household, 
as several can work at once, and there is room 
for a great variety of suggestions from those who 
are not willing to take active part, but always 
ready to advise. Screens are now being much 
used in house decorations. The square and the 
tall folding ones are the most popular shapes. 
The latter are usually in three panels either 
hand-painted or embroidered, which places them 
beyond the reach of many, though any one a 
little skilful with the needle can make a very 
handsome one at small expense. Panels of satin, 
embroidered with shaded silks; or of felt, done 
in crewels, are very elegant. The favorite de- 
signs being flowers, (the leaves, stems and 
branches straying across the panel as if growing,) 
or of marsh grass and weeds with impossible 
birds standing in their midst. It is of no conse- 
quence if the shape of the bird is unlike any ever 
seen by man, so the coloring is effective. Present 
taste calls more for the mingling of harmonious 
colors than for great contrasts; the ground work 
should not be too decidedly opposed to the gen- 
eral coloring of the design. For example, a de- 
sign of wild roses should be on a ground of pale 
green, the leaves and stems done in darker green, 
shaded, and the flowers in shaded pink. Only a 
few flowers should be used, just enough to give 
a little break to the prevailing hue; the effect, 
though subdued, is much more pleasing than a 
striking contrast. : 
Embroidery has never been more generally 
used than at present, and never with more pleas- 
ing results. Every style and stitch known to 
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the art is employed—fashion not compelling to 
one set form. Everything that can be so deco- 
rated is done, from a chair cover to a wash rag. 
One need not go to such extremes, however, and 
yet find many things useful in the household,to 
render attractive by embroidery. H. C. 





Questions and Answers. 

Will “Ceres” please inform me whether there is 
any fixed rule of etiquette in regard to disposal 
of knife and fork while the waiter takes your 
plate for something from another part of the 
table, or from the side table ? 

AN UNDECIDED QUERIST. 


Answer.—I confess I do not know of any 
standard authority or etiquette in our country. 
“The Bazar Book of Decorum,” just now more 
universally accepted than any other, is silent 
upon this point. The ground is, however, taken 
that the ceremonious observances of polite soci- 
ety are founded upon the solid basis of common 
sense; agreeing with this I turn to another 
similar work entitled, “The Young Ladies’ 
Friend,” by Mrs. Farrar, where I find the follow- 
ing explicit directions: ‘When you send your 
plate for anything, whether by the hand of a 
servant or friend, take off the knife and fork 
and lay them down on the cloth, supporting the 
ends on your bread, or else hold them in your 
hand in a horizontal position.” The common 
sense view of this is that by leaving them upon 
the plate they are liable to be dropped or to slide 
with the handles into the food, and also to be 
in the way of whatever is to be placed there- 
upon. 


Dear “CrEreEs.”—I have a boy ten years old 
who has been afraid to be left alone in his bed 
since he wasa baby. Ought I to insist upon it, 
or continue to sit with him until he is asleep ? 

I have tried every thing I could think of, but 
neither reasoning or punishment has any other 
effect than to make him cry himself to sleep, 
showing the same dread the next night. 

M. A. H. 


Answer.—Your experience is by no means 
rare among mothers. The pity is that they can 
so seldom arrive at the original cause while the 
child is a victim to this timidity, nor do they 
know how great a hold such fears have upon the 
little sufferer until time and fruitless efforts to 
overcome them prove it. I think, therefore, it 
is safer when your attention is drawn to such a 
condition of things to assume within your own 
mind that it is serious, and take things carefully 
in your own hands, but keep it religiously to 
yourself; neither talk to the child as if you 
thought it of much consequence, nor to anybody 
else. It takes so little to confirm such feelings. 
Set yourself willingly about coaxing his courage 
into healthy growth. If you remain with him 
until he falls asleep, which I would strongly ad- 
vise, do not let him think you do it because of 
his fears but rather because you know he loves 
to have you with him. There can be no better 
time to read to him from some diverting book, 
or one that will give him correct notions of 
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manly courage. Never begrudge the time re- 
quired to see your children properly put to bed, 
whether you have to do it yourself or not. Per- 
mit me to add that no other half hour is so full of 
opportunity to impress them for good, or if ne- 
glected, none so frought with dangerous moral 
influences. A mother who can find pleasure in 
these attentions to her children, and leaves them 
in a sound healthy sleep—with the atmosphere 
of the room properly regulated—may return to 
her adult family with a mind free to enjoy their 
society, and will doubtless reap the still greater 
reward in the future of her little ones. 


Wasninc FLANNELS.—For all kinds, have 
your water quite warm, make a good suds ; never 
rub soap on your goods as that fulls them. After 
washing out of the suds, have another warm 
water ready to throw them in. Increase the 
heat to nearly boiling, and let them lie in this 
until cool enough to wring out. Old flannels 
treated in this way will become soft. C. E. G. 

Brownsville, Pa. 


* 


A Lock Barrel Cover. 

This is an invention which will be found use- 
ful against pilfering in a household, where some- 
times the family supplies must stand in exposed 
situations, and 
which owes its 
origin to our 
c orrespondent 
Ceres, but the 
use of which 
is freely ac- 
corded to all 
who desire it. 

Such a cover 
| can be easily 
Aral |. + applied to bar- 

evw rels or boxes 
by any one who can bore a gimlet hole. The 
lid locks down securely, and the cover can be 
easily transferred from one box or barrel to 
another. 

The cut makes any description unnecessary. 
In putting on take off the top hoop, remove the 
bolts, put on the cover while locked, and bore the 
holes, then raise the lid and apply the bolts, nuts 
inside, and it is ready for use. 

The barrel can stand in an office, sitting or 
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bed-room, and be made even ornamental as well | 


as useful for a table, by simply attaching a cur- 
tain to the frame of the cover, and a neat spread 
or oil-cloth on the lid, thus entirely concealing 
the rough barrel. 


—_—— PS 


Recipes by Mrs. Amelia Lewis. 
Food and Health gives this bill of fare for 


Dinner. 


Sprinc Soup.—One pound of soup meat, well 
chopped; a piece of butter melted in pan, the 
meat browned in it, some flour sprinkled over it, 
and, when turned about a little, warm water 
poured over; add two cloves, corn-pepper, 
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salt, and a bit of whole mace; simmer gently for 
one hour and a quarter. Strain and put away 
the meat; add to the soup some canned peas and 
very finely-chopped parsley; let simmer ten 
minutes. Have the yolks of two or three eggs 
ready beaten up and stir into the boiling soup; 
let simmer a minute or so, and dish up with 
crackers or toasted bread squares. 

BrowNeEpD VEAL.—Put a piece of butter in 
covered pan and place into it about three pounds 
of veal. Choose thick end of shoulder or loin; 
brown well for at least twenty minutes, sprinkle 
over a little flour and add’some warm water, just 
to make a little gravy. Add also four slices of 
lemon, some mace, a little nutmeg, salt and whole 
peppercorns. Place two pieces of bacon on the 
top of the meat, close up tight, and let gently 
simmer for three-quarters of an hour more. 
This dish must not boil fast. Take out the meat 
and strain the gravy over it. Trim with lemon. 

Buy a pressed whole ox tongue of the St. 
Louis brand, or a cooked tongue of the same. 
Let it steam thoroughly through before dishing 
up, and trim with parsicy. Use rest of tongue 
for supper or breakfast. 

SPINNAGE.—Cut off stalks, wash well, place 
in saucepan with very littke warm water, add a 
little salt, and boil quickly. Chop very fine when 
done, and add a piece of butter, pepper and salt. 
Shake up again in pan, and dish up with poach- 
ed eggs on top if you like. 

STEAMED Kice.—Put rice (having washed it) 
in pan with warm water, stand aside, let the 
water be soaked up, and add again and again till 
rice is quite done. Now shake with small piece 
of butter and send to table. This rice should 
replace the rather indifferent potatoes we have 
now. 

Waite JELLY.—Buy Swinborne’s Isinglass 
Gelatin. Soak half of a three-pint packet with 
two pints of new milk for twenty minutes or so; 
then simmer up in it for a minute a couple of 
laurel leaves, or a little lemon rind, also lump 
sugar to taste, adding a drop or two of an essence 
whose flavor you desire. Take off the fire and 
stir till well dissolved, then pour into your mould 
through muslin. Serve when cold with choco- 
late creams round. 

Buy preserved peaches and stew them for 
fifteen minutes in their own juice, with the ad- 
dition of a little sugar. Shake up in glass dish. 


—- es 
Hygiene. 


Consumption. 

Consumption usually begins with a slight, 
dry cough in the morning, then, on going to bed, 
getting more and more frequent, with more and 
more phlegm, increasing debilty, thinness of flesh, 
shortness of breath and quickening pulse. In 
fatal cases its average course is about two years: 
hence the importance of arresting the disease at 
as early a stage as possible, and the sooner ra- 
tional means are employed for this purpose, the 
greater the chances of success. 

The disease is owing to an irritation commenc- 
ing in the throat and extending to the lungs, so 
that their action is interfered with, and the blood 


| does not receive sufficient oxygen to purify it. 

















The first thing to be done is to remove the ob- 
struction which is the irritation or congestion of 
the lungs. Four ounces of glycerine, two ounces 
of alcohol, two ounces of water and one grain of 
morphine make an excellent mixture for reliev- 
ing the cough. It should be taken in doses of 
two teaspoonfuls every two hours until the cough 
is relieved. The chest, just below the neck, 
should be rubbed with tartar-emetic ointment 
every morning over a space as large as the hand, 
until a thick crop of sores is brought out; then 
rub the ointment between the sores to bring out 
anewcrop. Meantime the patient should take 
regular and vigorous exercise in the open air. 
There is nothing that equals horseback riding as 
a remedy for this disease. 

If a consumptive were to “live in the saddle” 
and sleep out of doors, taking care to keep the 
feet dry and warm, and to live upon good, nour- 
ishing food, in short to “ rough it,” he would re- 
cover his health in a few months, even if the dis- 
ease had made considerable progress. The 
trouble is that it requires a strong will to carry 
out so severe a course, in spite of the languor 
and debility which disposes an invalid to quiet 
despondency. The most marked sign of lung 
disease is emaciation, and the most positive in- 
dication of returning health is increase in weight. 

Hall's Journal of Health. 


<*> 


Work for the Month—April. 





The winter has been so prolonged and severe 
that work everywhere is backward, and diligence 
will be required to enable the farmer to make up 
for lost time. 


The Corn Crop.—Thorough preparation of 
the land, even if it costs some time, pays. So 
does ample manuring. For giving the plant a 
start-off use a handful of rich compost in the hill. 
Where other materials are used in the hill such 
as super phosphates, care must be taken not to 
bring them in too close contact with the seed, 
which may thereby be burned. Some farmers 
soak the seed in a strong solution of saitpetre as 
a safeguard against insects and vermin; others 
coat thinly with tar—a pint of which made hot 
and stirred in a peck of seed will coat each grain. 
The discussions of the Gunpowder Club given 
elsewhere go so fully over the ground of the 
preparation and planting of the corn crop that 
anything further here would appear unnecessary, 
and we refer our readers to the views of its prac- 
tical members. 


Oats should be seeded as early as possible if 
not already in. Some farmers plow shallow for 
this grain, that it may have a compact seed-bed. 
The crop deserves better treatment than it gets 
on an average, and an application of super phos- 
phate may always be given with advantage. 


Root Crops.—These, to be profitable, need 
attention and care. The soil must be in good 
heart and condition, and to give good results 
should be heavily manured. For mangels and 
sugar beets early preparation should be made. 
The ground should be plowed and cross-plowed ; 
then furrows opened about thirty inches apart 
and manure dropped in them thickly; the fur- 
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rows are then closed, and a slight ridge is left, 
which is leveled and the seed sown directly over 
the manure. An application of two hundred 
pounds per acre of fine ground bone-dust or 
super phosphate, in the drills, is a great help. 
About four pounds of seed to the acre is enough. 
The plants should stand twelve inches apart for 
mangels; nine for beets. Keep the ground mel- 
low by frequent workings till the leaves inter- 
fere. Carrots, which are one of the most nutri- 
tious of roots, may be sown in drills twenty 
inches wide, and thinned to stand six inches 
apart. A small proportion of radish or turnip 
seed mixed with the carrots will soon mark the 
rows and allow of earlier cultivation. Do not 
sow Carrots till the ground is warmed. Parsnips 
are very useful as feed for cows and hogs, and 
need the same treatment as carrots. With both 
keep the ground well worked. 


Tobacco.—The planter must now hurry up 
his tobacco beds to a finish. The weather hith- 
erto has been bad for that purpose. Stripping 
tobacco must now also be hastened. The selec- 
tion of the ground for planting ought now to be 
done. Bottom land, not wet, deeply plowed and 
heavily manured will make the heaviest crops. 
Hillsides, loam or gravelly plowed shallow and 
well manured will make the brightest and best 
tobacco. Such tobacco will generally bring 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more than 
bottom land. 


Live Stock.—In this latitude we usually 
expect some change in temperature by the date 
of this writing, (March 26,) but now with snow 
falling rapidly and the wind blowing a small 
gale, we must guard all of our various kinds of 
domestic animals with untiring care and bounti- 
ful feeding. Particularly should this be the case 
with the young that ought to be making rapid 
growth after one of the longest Winters that we 
have known for years. Many farmers have been 
saving some of the best hay for sale in the Spring, 
at a high price; but as the price has been regu- 
larly declining since the first of January, this 
will make them feel more willing to feed it at 
home and increase the manure heap, and help 
the stock too. The practice is by far too com- 
mon of selling all the best hay and feeding the 
stock on such as will not sell, and then say it does 
not pay to raise cattle or sheep to compete with 
the western plains and cheap grass. 


Lambs should be fed meal and bran mixed 
every evening so that they can go to it during 
the night whenever they feel so inclined; they 
eat little at a time but will feed often if per- 
mitted. Their meal should be given regular] 
till the pasture is good enough to make a full 
bite for all, both young and old. Watch the 
sheep carefully, Should any get purged by eatin 
the early grass give them some timothy hay an 
trim off immediately all the wool that is soiled, as 
a sheep cannot thrive with a lot of tags to irri- 
tate it. 

Calves and lambs that have been recently 
castrated should be examined at least once a 
week till entirely well, as the wound will fre- 
vy require reopening enough to make it 

ischarge freely, and death often occurs from 
neglecting this. 
ever allow a sow to attempt to raise more 
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pigs than she is able to do justice to—six good 
pigs are always worth more money than eight or 
ten poor ones. The great advance in the price 
of the hog product should stimulate all to re- 
newed effort to increase the amount of pork 
raised for the year, as there is a good prospect of 
being well paid for any surplus that we may have. 

Fat cattle now on hand that are consid- 
ered fit for market should be sold before they 
get any grass, as they will weigh much more on 
dry food than they will for nearly a month after 
being turned on grass. Ewes that have lost 
lambs or failed to breed ought to be well fed all 
the time, by so doing they can be fitted for the 
early market; the price is apt to be better 
at the time early lambs are in demand than at 
any other season. Calves that are being fed on 
the milk from the cow will learn to eat a little 
bran and meal mixed at a very early date, so it 
is best to have a small trough so arranged that 
the cow cannot reach it, with a small quantity 
before them all the time, also a small bunch of 
nice hay where they can just reach to pull a few 
stalks out, as if they were stealing it, will soon 
learn the calf to feed well and increase its growth. 


_——__—____.»-9 2. 


The Orchard and the Fruit Garden. 

The balmy sunshine and warm showers of 
this month invigorate “Old Dame Nature,” and 
with her time-worn vanity she begins to think 
about Spring styles and new clothes. All man- 
ner and types of her varied progeny are encour- 
aged in giving attention to external appearances ; 
many of them in quiet effort vying with each 
other in the very extremes of-gaudy splendor 
and powers of fragrant fascination; ravishing 
and bewildering the senses of both sight and 
smell of the higher order of the animal kingdom. 
To the thoughtful orchardist, he who loves the 
“Old Dame” for her beauty as well as for her 
wealth, the innumerable beauties of her Spring 
attire are voluminously suggestive; they touch 
and tenderly vibrate the silken cords of grati- 
tude, which the more sober hues of her benevo- 
lence bring into the happy rhythm of prosperity, 
plenty and mental peace hey suggest to him 
of ambitious and aspiring fame, that while her 
storehouses of wealth are free to him, the key 
of persevering and intelligently directed inaustry, 
is the only one that will admit him to the inner 
and richer chambers; that “there are no gains 
without pains,” that though rest is essential in a 
series of great efforts, it is none the less essen- 
tial that great efforts be made by him who would 
win her favor with ali that it implies. Though 
tanciful and carefully worded theories are utterly 
valueless unless they withstand the rigid pres- 
sure and test of practice, and upon this hypothe- 
sis we rest the case and turn to active operations. 

Plowing of orchards where the soil is friable, 
is now inorder; and just here a thought occurs 
to usin regard to the hames used on plow-gear 
that may be of benefit to others, as we have 
found it to be in our own work of this kind. 
The ordinary hame, with a projection of five or 
six inches above the collar, is not fit for use in 
orchards; as it is catching the limbs of trees, 
displacing the bark, and even breaking, in many 
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instances, the limbs; where the team is inclined 





to be free and spirited, this begets impatience in 
the plowman, harsh and boisterous words are 
fumed out at the horses, and worse still grows 
the evil. Instead of this useless top to the hames 
we cut ours off, rounding just where the tie strap 
crosses the collar above; then have the black- 
smith to rivet an ear in the hame at top, bent so 
as not to protude upwards, then a strap from ear 
to ear, leaves nothing to worry either driver or 
team in the way of limb catchers, and will be 
found on trial to be quite a satisfaction and im- 
provement. 

Where no lime has been applied to orchards for 
three or more years, we would recommend the 
application of a modertae dressing after plowing. 

There is no economy in removing at this season 
of the year the suckers that are frequently seen 
thrown up about the collars of fruit trees, and 
the same applies to what are commonly called 
water-spronts (a misnomer in our judgment) that 
appear along the heavier limbs of trees; better 
defer this part of the work until June, when the 
trees are in full foliage and growth. <A few 
annual visits, if the work is carefully done, will 
greatly diminish, if not entirely abolish both 
these annoyances to the orchard. Institute an 
early, continuous and vigorous crusade against 
insect enemies; encourage all employees in 
careful observation, detection and total annihila- 
tion of egg deposits of the pests of the orchard. 

Grafting may still be successfully me 
and much pleasure and profit may be derived 
by a few hours given to this simple means of rev- 
olutionizing the products of such trees as come 
under the too common appellation of worthless. 

The bark of all kinds and ages of fruit trees 
can be kept in nice smooth condition, free from 
unsightly mosses that attach themselves thereto, 
as well as insects that find a lodgment in its 
crevices, by the application of common white- 
wash ; to make still more effective add a good 
handful or two of flowers of sulphur to each 
pailful of the wash. If the glare of the white is 
objectionable, mix ashes or soot with the lime 
wash, which adds to rather than detracts from 
its value. 

THE FRUIT-GARDEN should have attention 
this month. Mulching that covered strawberry 
beds during the winter should now be removed 
from immediately over the plants. Cuttings of 
g ies, currants or grapes, where preserved 
in accordance with previous instructious, should 
be set out neatly in beds, if to be worked by 
band, and in straight rows where horse labor is 
to be used. If in beds, they can be set in rows 
crosswise the bed, so that one bud at least shall 
be above the surface, pressing the soil tightly 

inst the lower end of the cuttings; then, after 
all are set and carefuliy marked, mulch the bed 
well with saw-dust or spent tan-bark to keep the 
soil from drying out too much, and also to save 
labor in keeping-clean of weeds 

Blac and r canes, where killed 
by the severe cold of the winter, should be neat- 
ly removed and the rubbish cleared away. 

Plants or vines of = that have had pro- 
tection placed over or about them to better shield 


them from the rigors of winter weather, may be 
uncovered this month, and everything put in such 
order as to present an appearance ready for ex- 
hibition to any visitor. 
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International Cotton Exposition. 


An International Cotton Exposition will be 
held in Atlanta, beginning October Sth, 1881, 
and ending January Ist, 1882. The necessary 
preliminary steps for jts organization have been 
taken and its success is assured. It is designed 
to bring together in this Exposition the produc- 
tions of the cotton fields of America and other 
countries in juxtaposition with the processes 
and machinery used in their manipulation and 
manufacture, both in America and Europe; and 
it is believed that this Exposition will be the 
first complete congregation of all the interests 
which producers, machine-makers and manufac- 
turers have in the cotton staple. Suitable Ex- 
position buildings of — capacity, admirably 
located in the capital of the State of Georgia, 
which is claimed as the true center of the cotton 
producing region of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, will be provided and every necessary arrange- 
ment made to encourage and facilitate the ex- 
hibition of those materials and machines properly 
—_——F in such an Exposition. The manage- 
ment will make a series of competitive tests of 
cotton production, under the auspices of the 
executive committee, upon half-acre tracts of 
land, provided for the purpose near the main 
exhibition building. The superintendent will 
keep an accurate journal in which will be re- 
corded the metes and bounds of each plat and 
its number, and the name of the contestant to 
whom allotted; the date and manner of prepar- 
ing each plat and cost of same; the kind of im- 
plements used in the preparation; kind of ferti- 
lizers applied to each, the quantity used, how and 
when applied, and cost of same; the preparation 
for and cost of planting, implements used, kind 
of seed planted, quantity per acre, preparation 
of seed, if any; date of planting each plat and 
implements used; width of rows and distances 
in the rows, if planted in hills; date of first ap- 
pearance of plants above the ground, of first 
plowing, of first hoeing and of each subsequent 
cultivation ; the apparent condition of cotton op 
each plat every fifteen days; date of appearance 
of first bloom and of first open boll on each; 
date of first picking; a full record of tempera- 
ture and rainfall on the grounds, and any other 
facts of interest. Premiums will be awarded 
ranging from $700 to $200 per plat. Every kind 
of cotton grown in the world will be planted. 
Seed from eves, from Bombay and from Brazil 
will grow alongside of the varieties of our native 
staple. Ex-Governor Bullock, of Georgia, will 
visit Europe early in April and bring the matter 
before the spinners and manufactures of Eng- 
land, France and Germany. Funds amountin 
to $100,000 have already been subscribed, anc 
the success of the exposition is fully assured by 
the active interest taken in it in the South, as 
well as in the North. It is fully recognized that 
no more important matter can be presented to 
the public attention than improving the methods 
of cultivating, handling and manufacturing the 
cotton crop, inasmuch as cotton is the staple of 
the largest of our industries and the basis of 
agriculture for a vast section of this country. 


Hon. Joseph E. Brown has been elected Presi- 


President; Mr. Samuel M. Inman as Treasurer ; 
Mr. H. I. Kimball, acts as Director General and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; Ex- 
Governor Bullock as Foreign Commissioner, and 
J. W. Ryckman as Secretary. 





Ashes and Hen Manure for Corn. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Will some of the correspondents of your valu- 
able paper enlighten me and give their experi- 
ence in making and using homemade fertilizers, 
to be applied on corn ? 

I have about one ton of good ashes and the 
same of hen-house manure. would like to add 
two tons more to these ingredients. 

How would it do to add half a ton of bone, 
half a ton of 8. C. rock, and one of Kainit and 
some plaster ? 

Last Spring I had about one ton each of ashes 
and hen-house manure. I added half a ton of 
bone and half a ton of plaster, and applied it 
one handful to three hills of corn. The three 
tons cost me twenty dollars; a little over six 
dollars per ton. I applied it alongside of a corn 
fertilizer that cost twenty dollars per ton, using 
the same quantity of each, with as good results. 

J. H. @. 
SOO 


The American Farmer. 


Encouraging Words from the Press. 





We are under many obligations to our breth- 
ren of the country press for the frequent kind 
mention in their columns of our journal, a court- 
esy which is duly appreciated. It is a good 
sign of the times the greater attention being 
paid by our cotemporaries to farming subjects, 
and there are few of them now that do not de- 
vote a column or two to such topics. From 
them we make many extracts, especially of local 
matters, and our files are generally overloaded 
with such clippings, well deserving of insertion, 
but which our limited space prevents. From 
numerous friendly notices we cull the following : 

We direct attention to the prospectus of that 
veteran agricultural journal, the American Far- 
mer. No Southern farmer should be without 
it.—Jeffersonian, Charlottesville, Va. 

Of undoubted reliability and of the highest 
standing in the field to which it is devoted. No 
Maryland farmer should be without it—Courier, 
Federalsburg, Md. 

Full of the very best reading matter instruc- 
tive to farmers. We commend it as second to 
no Southern agricultural journal published.— 
Gleaner, Graham, N. C. 

A monthly of age and reputation, filled with 
practical information adapted to the soil and 
climate of the Peninsula.— Times, Smyrna, Del. 

Worth many times its subscription price to 
any wide-awake farmer who knows how to 





dent; Mr. R. W.L. Ragin, of this city, as a Vice- 





profit by its teachings. —Hoerald, Newberry, 8. C. 
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BALTIMORE, APRIL 1, 1881. 

To the Friends of the Farmer. 
Some of those, to whom we are much in- 
debted for clubs of greater or less size each year, 
have thus far failed to make their usual returns : 
others have reported partial lists, promising ad- 
ditions ; and from almost all we have complaints 
that the severe Winter, frequent rains and bad 
roads have interfered greatly with their kind 
endeavors towards enlarging our subscription 
list. To all these, and to others who are dis- 
posed to lend a helping hand in that direction, 
we ask a continued effort during April in our 
behalf. To single subscribers who have not yet 
forwarded their subscriptions for’81, we suggest 
that each and all of them can probably readily 
aad 3 new name or two jp forwarding their own, 








by bringing the subject to the notice of their 
neighbors. Will they not make the attempt? 
Of course, additions to clubs already sent may be 
made at any time during the year. Friends, 
give us this month a signal of your desire to 
push forward the Old Pioneer! 





Arrival of Mr. Walters’ Percherons. 





The safe arrival, with almost no casualty, of 
the horses selected in France, after three trans- 
shipments, is a fortunate termination of the en- 
terprise, on which all concerned are to be felici- 
tated. One noble mare, a picture of equine 
beauty and sagacity, spirited and nervous, fell 
on the gang-board on being led upon the vesse] 
in London and was so injured that she slipped 
her foal. With this exception all the animals 
stood the voyage well, and reached here in good 
condition, showing few signs of their long 
voyage. 

After resting a few days in New York the 
horses were re-shipped to this city, and reaching 
here on the morning of March 25th, they were 
inspected, before being forwarded to the farm of 
their owner, >y a great number of interested 
persons. 

The importation, in its aggregate, is a striking 
one for its excellence, and some of the individ- 
uals by their marked style and action deserve 
unbounded praise. 

There are seven stallions and thirteen mares, 
and all have been regularly worked. The stal- 
lions, with one exception, are five years old this 
Spring; all of them over sixteen hands high, 
and one, a dark steel gray, of wonderful frame, 
is something over seventeen hands. This horse, 
(No. 4 of the shipping marks,) notwithstanding 
his size and weight, is free of movement and a 
model of masculine strength, and has worked 
hard on a farm ever since two years old. A 
black stallion, (No. 5,) 16% hands high, attracted 
much notice by his magnificent proportions. 
His sire and dam were both grey, but he reverts 
in color to a remoter Arab progenitor, and stands 
a representative of a type of the race, becoming 
daily scarcer. 

No. 1, the stallion referred to in the published 
letter of Mr. Harry Walters as having received a 
gratuity of $200 a year from the French govern- 
ment, a horse 16% hands high and five years old, 
of splendid action and evidently of the best of 
temper, traces back directly to a celebrated im- 
ported Arab stallion, Fandango. This horse was 
secured only by the circumstance of his owner 
becoming embarrassed financially and being 
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obliged to part with him, and is a great acquisi- 
tion. 


A dappled grey, (No. 7,) of rather lighter 
frame than the others, conspicuously discloses 
the Arab blood in his veins. His dam is the 
daughter of a noted Arab stallion, and M. Simon, 
who made these selections, predicts that from 
this one will spring a family of great horses, 
adding that on American mares he is sure to 
bring large colts. 

The other stallions, if less conspicuous in their 
appearance, are no less worthy of the part they 
are to take in the improvement of our American 
draft horses. All of them are good examples of 
the race, and possess, besides, the further merits 
of tracing back to animals of tested performance. 
Their legs and feet are perfect. One of them 
promises, for a horse of his weight, extraordi- 
nary speed—he having trotted, in a local trial, a 
mile in three minutes. 

The mares vary as much in looks as the horses, 
there being greater differences in their ages 
Most of them commended themselves to M. 
Simon either by individual excellencies, or by 
coming from families or immediate ancestors of 
noted good qualities. One of them 
mous size—17 hands high—being a specimen of 
the largest type of the Percheron. The light 
grey mare who lost her colt is a picture of the 
opposite type, her head resembling a thorough- 
bred; her legs clean and smooth; her action all 
energy and grace. All the others deserve, but 
we have not space to give them, special mention; 
and we recommend all lovers of the horse, who 
can do so, to see them before they are scattered. 
We understand that Mr. Walters has already 
disposed of some of the horses, and their good 
qualities are thus soon to be, as we hope, widely 
disseminated. 


is of enor- 
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Bound Volumes. 


oply a few sets of the American 
Farmer for 1880, strongly bound, at $2.00, or 
$2.40 by mail. Also the volumes for 1879 and 
other years. ~ 


We can su 


+e oO 


DEFERRED.—A number of articles are neces- 
sarily omitted this month for want of space. 
Our friends will oblige us by sending their con- 
tributions as early in the month as convenient. 


e @ o-——— — 


MARYLAND VOLUNTEER —This horse, adver- 
tised elsewhere, it will be noticed is a half brother 
of the famous St. Julian and other trotters of 
celebrated performances, and his dam is a mag- 
nificent mare well knowii in this state. He de- 
serves attention from those breeding trotters or 
coach horses. 








A Handsome Catalogue.. 


The Catalogue for 1881 of Mr. John Saul, 
Washington, D. C., is a thick and handsomely 
printed volume, comprising every class and 
almost innumerable varieties of plants under 
cultivation. It is accompanied by a showy 
colored plate of the three new roses, Duke of 
Connaught, Pearl, and Beauty of Stapleton. It 
will be eagerly scanned by plant lovers. 





———__—--—- + e + —___—__—_. 


The Champion Binder. 

Messrs. L. H. Lee & Bro., Sharp and Lombard 
streets, in this city, have now on exhibition the 
perfected Champion Cord Binder, and are anx- 
ious to show to all interested the working of the 
mechanism. The substitution of cord for wire 
reduces the cost of its work, and a number of 
devices for elevating the grain, no matter what 
its condition may be, as to shortness or damp- 
ness; for compre ssing the sheaf while it is being 
bound, and for tying the knot, deserve attention. 
The knot tier is a beautiful mechanical contri- 
vance. The extent of the expected business in 
these machines for the coming season is indi- 
cated by the receipt already by Messrs. Lee & Bro. 
of one shipment of forty tons of cord for binding. 





AGRICULTURAL Eprtor.—Our occasional and 
esteemed correspondent, Mr. J. W. Kerr, has 
assumed charge of the agricultural columns of 
the Denton, Md., Journal, the readers of which 
may be congratulated on having not only a safe 
but an interesting adviser. 


_————_-e* &@ 2 —_— 


Minerals Received. 

OF THREE SPECIMEN OF LIMESTONE (?) from 
Baltimore Co. quarries, on the Western Run, 
received March 26, 1881, marked “A,” “B” and 
“C,” “A” and “B” are cryptocrystalline Lime- 
stone, nearly alike and about the same value for 
agricultural purposes. “A” carries about 974 
Carbonate of Lime, and “B” about 95%. Im- 
purities, principally Silica. 

Specimen marked “C” is not Limstone but 
Dolomite, that is, a combination of Carbonate of 
Magnesia, Carbonate of Lime and (largely) Silica. 

Dolomite is generally supposed to be injurious 
as a manure for soils on account of its magnesia, 
but this is not so, unless used after cale ination, 
before it is fully air-slacked. The lime it affords 
when burnt makes a more durable cement than 
common Limestone. LEHMANN & MAGER 


—_————_ +e 2 —_______ 


LITTLE’s SHEEP Dip, advertised by Mr. Law- 
ford, can be used with confidence, it having 
ests rblished its merits by abundant tests in every 
part of the country. 











Gray Harrs ARE HONORABLE, but their pre- 
mature appearance is annoying. 
Balsam is 


restoring t 


Parker’s Hair 
on, sae for cleanliness and promptly 
youthful color. 
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Baltimore Markets—Mareh 31. 


Flour. Inactive, but firm and steady. 
We quote as foliows: Howard Street Super $3 3@i4 00 ; 

do Extra $425(@500; do do Family 525@4625; 
Western Super 3.25@)4.00; do do Extra 4 25@5.00; do do 
Family 5 25@6 25; City Mills Super 3 25 @ 4.00; do do 
Extra 4 25@5.00; do do Rio brands Extra 6.50; Winter 
Wheat patent Family 6.25 @ 7.25; Minnessota Patent 
Family, high grades, 7.50@8 00; Fancy brands 7.00; Fine 
2.75@3.00; Rye Flour 5.25@5 50. 

Wheat.—Southern scarce, and in demand by millers* 
Western steady and firm. We quote No 2 Red Cash 
1.20%; April | 205 @ 1.20%; May 1.20% @ 1.20%; June 
1.19% @1.19%; July 1.15% @1 15¥; Southern Fultz 1.17 @ 
1.20; Southern ny att 1.22 @1.25. 

Corn.— Western steady, butinactive. Southern steady 
and firm We quote ateed Cash 554 @ 55% cts.; April 
55 @55% cts; May 544 @ 54% cts; June 54 @54X cts ; 
Steamer 53 cts; Southern White 55 cts.; Southern Yel- 
low 554 (@55 X 

Oats.—Steady and in fair demand. 
mixed 44@45 cts.; do bright 46 cts; 
Pennsylvania 45 @ 46 

Rye.—Firm. Quote prime at 1.12 


Cotton.— Market firm for good Cotton. but dull and 
nominal for low grades. We quote Middling 10X cts.; 
Low Middling 10% @ 10% cts; Strict Good Ordinary 9 
cts.; Good Ordinary 8}§ cts 


Hay and Straw.— Hay we quote as follows: Cecil 
County Timothy, new, $22@23; Md, and Pa. Timothy 
sis@* 20; Western do 3 0 w22; Mixed $18@20, and Clover 
s16@ “dn ton Straw—Steady at $11@12 for Wheat, 
$15 fo 0 t, and $21(@22 for straight Rye per ton 

Mill Feed.— City we quote at $20 per ton for Mid- 
dlings, and 18 cts. per bushel for Brownstuff, and Western 
at $19 @ 20 for Bran, and $18 per ton for heavy feed 

Provisions.—Dull and generaliy heavy. We quote 
as follows for jobbing lots, viz: Bulk Shouiders, packed, 
new 5Xcts.; do long clear Sides do do 8 cts.; do clear 
rib Sides do do 8 cts.: Bacon Shoulders 6 cts.; do clear 
rib Sides 9 cts; do Hams. sugar cued new 11@12 cts.; 
do Shoulders. sugar cu:ed, 7X cts.; do Breasts do 9X «ts 
Lard refined tierces 11@11 cts.; Mess Pork, old, ¥ bbi 
$15.00, ao do new do $1600 Butter.—Firm and active 
tor choice fresh; dul. for lower grades. \. Y choice tubs 
30@32 cts.; firkins 27(@29 cts., Western, choice tuts, 21 ( 
23 cts.; rolls, 20 @ 22 cts.; nearby receipts, 15@20 cts 
Cheese —We quote as follows: N State, choice, 14 G@ 
14% cts.; do do good to prime 13@ 13% cts.; Western 
Choice 13@13%; do good to prime, 12@12% cts Eggs.— 
Fresh we quote at 15 cts. per dozen, with the receipts 
liberal, and the market dull. 

Seeds.—Clover is very dull with prices more or less 
nominal, but 7 to 8 cts. per lb. may be gi: en as the range 
for fair to strictly prime. Timothy steady at $2.75@3 Ww 
per hushel 

Miscellaneous Hohe ee Prices as follows for 
the artic'es namea: Apples, New York State, per bbl. 
$1.50@2 50; Beans, N. ¥. medium, per bus , $2.10@2 20 
Peas, black-eyed, per bus , #5@u cts ; do Western green, 
do $i. 60@ 1.0; Potators Early Rose, do 80@85 cts ; do 
Peeriess, do 70@75 ct-.; do Sweet, per bbi., $1.50@2.50 
Onions, red, per bbi , $3.00@3.50; do yellow, do $3.25@ 
3.50; Beeswax. per Ib., 22@23 cts 

Wool. —Unwashed, per Ib., 23 @ 26 cts; Tubwashed 
do 35@40 cts,; Merino, washed, 32(q35 crs.; do unwashed, 
QV@24 cts 

Live Stock.—The market was slow at retail The 
wholesale market showed a considerable improvement. 
We quote: Best Bref Cu'tle, 5¥%4(@6 cts.; first quality, 4X@ 
5% cts; medium, 4@4 cs ; ordinary, 24@3X cts.; mosi 
sales were 4% @5x% cts Swine —Th- supply is full this 
week; and the quality poor. The demand is fair at 4s @ 
cts. Sheep and L:mbs.—The receipts are light, and comprise 
very indifferent stock The demand is good. We quote 
Clipped Sheep 4@5% cts; Wool Sheep 4% @7 cts 
Lambs 10 cts. 


Breadstuffs.— 


We quote Western 
do white 47 cts 





A SmootH CoMPLEXION can be had by every 
lady who will use Parker's Ginger Tonic. For 
promptly regulating the liver and kidneys, and 
purifying the blood there is nothing like it, and 
this 1s the reason why it so quickly removes 
pimples and gives a rosy bloom te the cheek. 
See notice. 
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NoticE.—The attention of tree-dealers, plant- 


ers, etc., is called to the advertisement of E. 
Moopy & Sons, Lockport, N. Y. This house is 
one of the oldest and largest in the Nursery 
trade in the United States. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NEW SHEEEP DIP! | AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 


LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID. 


Non-potsonous, Non-corrosive Disinfectant, 
and Specific for Scab and -_ oo any skin 
disense, Ticks, Lice and a insect pests 
Worms tn the throat and other internal par- 
asites in sheep and Lambs. Also a Certain 
Cure of sore Kyes in sheep and Lambs, 

Is now extensively used in all the great wool-growing 
countries of the world,and is rapidly superseding ail 
other preparations In Australia it is the recognized Dip, 
and in New Zealand itis used in the Government Dipping 
Stations, and is highly recommended by the principal 
Sheep Inspectors. In the United States also, although 
only recently introduced, it is having a large sale, 
especially in California, and during the last 12 months 
many thousand gallons have been shipped to that State 
alone. A large demand has arisen from one end of the 
country to the other, from parties who have satisfied them- 
seives of its merits. 

It is before all other Dips in the simplicity of its pre- 
paration. It mixes atonce with cold water, and a single 
trial will prove thaton Coming into contact with the wa- 
ter the whole is changed intoa milk-white Dip, which is 
distinctly not the case with any other mater- 
fal. May be used in the coldest weather with perfect safety. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Testimonia s and prices to 
T. W. LAWFORD, Gen'land Whoiesale Agt 

No. 296 EK. ¢« hase St., Baitimore, Md. 





PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and :.ime.—The great 
popularity of this safe and efficacious preparation is alore 


attributable to its intrinsic worth. In thecure of Coughs | 


Colds, Asthma. Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Scrofulous 
Humors, and all Consumptive Symptoms, it has no super- 
ior, if equal Let no one neglect the early symptoms of 
disease. when an agent is at hand which will cure all 
com plaints of the Chest, Lungs.orThroat. Manufactured 
only by A. B. Witson Chemist, Boston. Sold by all 
druggists. 


HOVEY & CO., BOSTON, 


SEND THEIR NEW CATALOGUES OF 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


for 1881, FREE, to all who apply They contain the 
most valuable varieties for Market Gardeners, Flor- 
ists and Amateurs 

HOV EY & CO., 16 So. Market St., Boston. 





TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


The very large increase in our sales last year. prove that 
these machines fully sustain the awards “AS THE BEST” 
made to them at the great Centennial “hundred day 
trial,” in Philadelpnia, in 1¢76. and their complete vic- 
tory atthe Paris Exposition in 1878. We offer for 1881, 
Machines from entirely new patterns and greatly im- 
proved in every respect. Examine our New Lawn Sweep- 
ers. Hand or Horse size. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catal: gue with prices. 





Arkansas.- Louisiana,- Texas, 
South Western Immigration Co. 


The purpose of this Company is to furnish reliable 
information, descriptive and statistical, re ating to 
the resources and advautages of the South West. 

The Company now has for distribution, Books, 
Pamphlets, Circulars and Maps, which will be sent 
free of charge, upon application made to: 


WM. W. LANG, PRESIDENT, 
Late Master Texas State Grange 
B. G. DUVAL, SECRETARY, Austin, Texas. 
J. N. VICTOR, Eastern Manager. 
248 Broadway, New York. 


ROCHESTER 





NURSERIES 


ARDY Trees, si:rubs, Vines. Roses, &c New 
Spring PRICE LIST, with prices per dozen, 100 
1000, mailed free to all applicants. Send stamps for 
Descriptive FRUIT and illustrated ORNAMENTAL 
catalogues, six cents each. Low prices, prompt at- 
tention and reliable stock. Address: 
W. 38. LITTLE, RocuESTER, New York. 





FRUIT AND 
Ominen FREES! 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address. 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


Niagaga Nongseargs. Established 1839. 


‘ 


A yee Hand Steam Traction 

Engine, fitted with wire rope 

pparatus for ploughing. Send 

Biull nstienete iy, lowest cash 
EN 


prices to 
Ti ae of this Paper. | 





FOR SALE 
At the “Maple Grove Stock Farm,” 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP 
AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


THOS. J. LEA, 
BRICHTON P. O., MD. 


LPR PEO GF CMR RRS 
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- 
Maryland Volunteer ! 
a : ; 
e 

Dark bay horse, black points, 164 hands, foaled in 
1875, sired by Goldsmith's Volunteer, dam Jennie, 
record 222% and trial in 2.16. This grand Stallion 
wiil stand fora limited number of mares from March 






privilege of return free in 1882, for such mares as do 
not prove in foal. Accidents at owners risk 

No better opportunity has ever been offered in 
Maryland to breed fine large coach horses and trot- 
ters. His sire got St. Julien, 2.11%, and four with re- 
cords under 2.20 more than any other sire living or 
dead—twenty with records of 2 30 or better. His dam 
Jennie is the most celebrated mare ever owned in 
Maryland except Flora Temple 

For pedigree or other information.apply to RICH- 
ARD BRENNAN or JOHN HAGERTY at Montebello, 
the residence of MR. JOHN W. GARRETT on tne 
Harford road, near the first toll-gate. Address by 
mail. No. 7 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore. 


q nN 4 
omaueNraL DA REES! 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 
Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


NraGara Nuaseries. Established |839. 



























FRUIT AND 



































YOU CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 


Linings. Each one stenciled with my name as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 
struction. For sale by the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTER 
PRINTER! 


Belf-gauging. More exact than weighing. 
Makes very neat prints,and in one fourth 
the time by hand.—Also manufacture 
ButterW SST Ee Creameries 
AGENTS WANTED, 
Send for circular. A.H. REID, 
2% 8.Sixteenth St ,Philadelphia. 
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Ist to September Ist. at $50 the season, or $75 with | 

















"CHARLES E. HAND, 
Breeder H. B. Jersey Cattle 


The splendid young Alpha Bull Mercurio, (4783,) will 


| stand to serve a few registered Heiiers, after April Ist, 


prox. A few finely bred young Bulls for sale or would 
exchange for a good, steady farm Horse. 


CHARLES E. HAND, Catonsville, Balto. Co. 





Send for our LOW-PRICED List (mailed 
free on application) and see the number of 


And 


other RARE PLANTS —— $1. 


Our Greenhouses (covering 3 acres in Glass) 
are the largest in America, 


Peter Henderson & Co, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York, 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
“GET THE BEST.” 
“DO IT Now.” 











See Webster’s Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
Beef, iler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bers, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words. 


New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 
EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used 
in Govern't Printing Office. 1881. 
EY State purchase of Dictionaries 
for Schools has been Webster's. 
ooks in the Public Schools of “B 
U. S. are mainly based on Webster. 
ale of Webster's is over times the 
is sais of any other Ore Dicte hy 
yg oe THOUSAND have been put T 
in the public schoo]s of the U.S. 
ach new edition has become more and 
more The Standard. 
ecommended by State Supt’s Schools in 
36 States, and §0 College Pres’ts 
IS IT NOT THE STANDARD’ 
Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masa 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Windsor Farm herd of 


JHRSEY CATTLE 


Will at all times supply animals, of all ages and-at 
reasonable rates 
Animals of the finest breeding in the Country 
Address, T. ALEX. SETH, 
28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md 





ae 


EGGS $2 per 13, $3 per 26. 
T. W. HOOPER, 


27 N. CALVERT ST., Baltimore. 


BLACK JAVAS and 
MOTTLED JAVAS, 


are the most profitable fowls— combining beauty and 
utility, they are AMM RICAN BREEDS, unlike any 
other known variety, they mature early, are hardy, good 
layers and unsurpassed for the table. Send stamp forcuts 
and prices of several varieties of fowls, also eggs and 
ducks. 

My name guarantees square dealings. Refer by per- 
mission, if desired to MR.G.O. BROWN, Brooklandville, 
Maryland. 

J. ¥. BICKNELL, Porter Ave.. Buffalo.N. Y. 


Ges} 


Eggs for hatching of the following varieties carefully 
marked and delivered to express upon receipt of prices 
named : 


White Leghorn, 26 eggs........... esses eess $1.50 
Brown Leghorn, 26 eggs.....- ..ces cece sevens 1.50 
Golden Spangled Hamburg, 13 eggs..........- 1.00 
Pobin Ducks, 13 Og gs. cece cccces covcee cocccces 1.50 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P.O. Montgomery Co., Md. 


FRUIT AND - R E E *. ’ 


ORNAMENTAL 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Dwarfand Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


NraGana Nugseaizs. Established 1839. 


FIGH BEAUTIFUL 


Post Paid, for $1.00, 
viz: 2 Azalea Indiga, 2 Camellia Japonica, 1 Dapbne 
Odora, 1 Cape Jasmine, 1 Dracaena, 1 Croton. Address 

Robert J, Halliday, Baltimore, Md. 


PLYMOUTH 














Headquarters For 
| LANGFORD SEEDLING APPLE, 
| KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEAR. 


And a General Line of Nursery Stock. 


AGENTS‘ solicit orders for our 
stock, must give entire 


time to the work, per- 
manent employment, 
good pay. Address R. G, CHASK, & CO, 
2 So Merrick St., Phila. 
naa 


EGcCS! EGGS! 


I shall have for disposal only a limited number of set 
ting of Eges from the very choicest specimens of Light 
Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns— My own special 
mating. All bred on separate farms. Brahmas and P. 
Rocks $3.00, and Leghorns $2.50 per setting of 13. 

Address G. Oo, BROWN, 

128 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, Md. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From Golden Pencilled Hamburgs. 


Having gemons from Mr.G O. Brown, (Proprietor of 
Montvue Poultry Yards) his entire stock of pedigreed G 
P. Hamburgs, which are well known as Ist premium 
birds I will sell eggs from those that have been care- 
fully mated for breeding; at $200 for 13, 34.00 for 30 
Also will sell one 2 year old cock, that will score 93 points. 
Address. WM. B. COCKEY, Pikesville, 
Baltimore Co., Md, 


Plymouth Rocks. 


Have recently added to my stock, the Hen awarded Ist 
tent as pullet at Connecticut State Show 1879, and other 
-xhipition Birds. Eggs per setting $2, two settings $3 
Birds have unlimited range. 


E.B OWENS, (53 W. Pratt St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


LANKFORD POULTRY YARD. 


For Sale—a few Trios of Light Brahma Fowls and 
Chickens, aiso Light Brahma and Plymouth Rock Eggs, 


“ee NAS NUANNORT, 


Chesterstown, Kent Co., Md. 


ATTOCKAT 


Strain of Light Brahmas, also Partridge Cochins, (Wil- 
liams’ stock,) very fine both in size and color. Farmers 
wishing to improve the size and general utility of their 
fowls will do well to order one or two young roosters. 
Write for moderate prices. EGGS $1.50 per 15. 


Cc. B. WISE, Jarboesville, 
St. Mary’s County, Md. 


FRUIT AND BN - 
onvauentaL WD REES! 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES 


Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees a Speciaity. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
&. MOUDY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NraGara Nuaseries. Established 1839. 
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WHITELOCK’S “VEGETATOR 


160 


at RRR: It on ae This article has for its base 
ontttin, SUPER Pitta, Bones Finely Ground & Thorcughly Dissolved 
99, AN HIT TEL OTHE SS >. And is so rich in 


foe" We cog CK “#7 =(FERTILIZING PROPERTIES 


MARK » 
% S 2 As to carry the wheat through the severest winter. 
a VEGE TAT OR Py os While other manures may produce a good crop 
* BA - of straw, there is nothing on the market 
ey, HF ag tae a +. ae u® ‘ that will uniformly bring the same 
* " quantity of wheat per acre. 
Hy z* Che oe a * ion Bi . Apply three-fourths only 
Wey CRop oD as much as of other 
Veeeer eet brands. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 


44 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 










D. E. MILLER. JOHN D. MYERS. 


Db. E. MILLER & CoO. 


Contractors for Drilling and Equipping 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


> Of any required depth. Boring old Wells without removing walls, Drilling 

. Pr vs new Wells from the surface and inserting Cement or Iron Pipes, excluding all 

© foul or surface waters. Have all the Improved Steam Appliances for Drilling 
and Reaming in hard or soft rock, from 4 to 14 inches in diameter. 


Fy §=6Agents for Star Wind Engines and Pumps, for Pumping Water by Wind. 


o BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 


Address 17 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 





S. HamIiton Cavuenry. Noan W. Cauenry. 


Noah Walker & Co., 


CLUTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore Street, 


Between Calvert and Light Streets, SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building. Baltimore, Md. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to or- 
der, with promot and careful attention and strict reference to the established reputation of the house 
for TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING, Prices Guaranteed to be lower than Merchant 
Tailoring Establishments generally. Their stock of Boys’ Clothing, from three years old up, is unsur- 

Samapies of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices sent by mail 


AND FLOWERS 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, Balto.. Md. 











Plants, free to all. Address 
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The Croll Lngror 


The Best Wind ‘Engine now in Use, 
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oi Iron Wind Eugie 


VERY STRONG, SIM- 
PLE AND DUR- 
ABLE. 


The Mill being made entirely of Iron, 
renders it superior to the trappy affairs 
made of wood, as it is not affected by the 
weather. The Buckets of our Wind Mill 
are so constructed as to get the full power 
of the wind without breaking its force on 
the inside edge of the bucket, as it travels 
at about the same rate of speed as the out- 
eredge. This Mill is fully warranted, and 
any purchaser will be given thirty days’ 
trial before settling for it. 


For prices, terms, &c., address 


J.C. DURBOROW & C0. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements. 


— ALSO — 


aaa, SPringfleld Pitts Threshers and En- 








gines, Thomas Hay Rake, 
&e., &., &e. 


Wo. 35 Light Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


th Pa sa ra ‘, 
PPP LEN VLICATH PHOSPHATE 


Acid antl Alkaline nas 


Raw Bone, Dissolved Bone, Potash Salts, 


and Fertilizing Materials Generally. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


No. 128 W. Baltimore Street, 


Rm TSE AMERICAN FARMER. 


(99 SMITH’S WHARF, 


Storage Warehouses: ‘)50 NORTH STREE 


+S 'actory : 


BALTIMORE, Md. 





There is an apparent discrepancy) 


The pages are either missing or 


The filming is recorded as the b 





ncy at this point. 


or the pagination is incorrect. 


book is found in the collections. 











Established by Jol John Harrison, 1793. 


HARRISON BROTHERS & Co. 


URE OF 


STRICTLY PUKE WHITE LEAT 


UNSURPASSED for aS ae! FINENESS and BODY. 


a a =, ° . 
, — . exception. It was awarded the highest 
Every package of Harrison Bros. & Co’s P ‘ i \ 
Pure Wuire Leap bears this guarantee ; "We guarantee the contents \ 
€ ‘of this package to be perfectly 1876, and at many other Exhibitions. At 
and as the manufacturers place their name 


calibleinshi™ Oxdinte Dain” castes beaten / PURE WHITE LEAD, the South Carolina Industrial Exhibition, 


| Ground in Bleevhed eed Oil, 1880, it was awarded a silver medal over 
And wilfDa , 
of obtaining a perfectly pure article analy ounce of 


This brand of White Lead has been : : 
° EXAMINATION; and is considered by the 
manufactured continuously since 1806, and Qtideon bal Oe/ 
A 


F ‘ most critical painters the finest and whitest 
is the oldest in the United States, with one 


premium at the Centennial Exposition, 


White Lead branded ‘‘ Harrison” are sure , 
all competitors, AND AFTER THE MOST 


THOROUGH PRACTICAL AND CHEMICAL 


Y in the market 


> 5 o~ 


“TOWN AND ) COUNTRY” READY MIXED 


OPENING THE CANS. 


They are the only Ready Mixed Paints manufactured on a Pure White Lead Base. 
Bes” Send for Price List and beautiful Sample Card showing thirty-two tints. “33 


-- 0 OO 


SYLVAN PERMANENT GREEN. 


Medium. x. Light D. Dark. Light. 


This Green is recommended for all kinds of painting, particularly for WINDOW BLINDS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, STEAM ENGINES, IRON RAILINGS, &c., COACH BODIES and all FINE WORK, and also for ordinary 
uses, a its greater covering power makes it kes it actually cheaper than inferior and lower ' pric ed greens. 

—_—_—— -—--8-o—- —$—$$______—___ 


COLORS GROUND IN OLlL. 
Paints of every description for Painters, Decorators, Manufacturers. 


&@ All Colors branded ‘‘ Harrison” are manufactured of the choicest material. The most improved machinery and highest 


skill are used to obtain the brilliancy and fineness for which yr are noted. Only the best or strictly pure goods are branded 
** HARRISON.” “@B — 


Office and Warehouse, 117 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
Main Office, 35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
Branch Office, 105 South Front Street, } PHILADELPHIA. 


Principal Factories at Grays Ferry, Philadelphia. 
208B-3M28r [OVER | 








Established by John Harrison, 1793. 


FIARRISON BROTHERS «& Co. 


ALSO MANUFACTURE 
Oil of Vitriol, Nitric, Muriatic, and Acetic Acids, 
Aqua Fortis, Aqua Ammonia, Nitrate of Iron, 
Muriate of Tin and Oxymuriate of Antimony, 
Crystal Alum, Pearl Alum, Bleach Alum, Aluminous Cake, 
Sugars of Lead, White and Brown, Acetate of Lime, 


Wood Alcohol. 


fITWAPCE vwTrnAanrm mst . oe a ie ale ny 


ARGE ESP l TITERS ASSMAKERS, &c 
AND ARE CONSTANTLY IN RECEIPT OF 


The Best Brand of SALTS OF TARTAR or PURE CARBONATE OF POTASH. 


SS ee TE a epee ae: roe] 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
Grays Ferry Chemical Works of Harrison Brothers & Co., Philadelphia. 


“The actual output of Oil Vitriol at Grays Ferry is now 120,000 carboys, of 180 pounds each, per 
annum, requiring 7,200,000 pounds of brimstone. A large portion of this is consumed in the manufacture 
of other acids, pearl alum, colors, &c. Chambers, now projected and demanded, will increase this output 
to 180,000 carboys, requiring 30,000 pounds of brimstone daily. This product is probably not exceeded 
by any other factory in the United States. John Harrison, the founder of the house of Harrison Brothers 
& Co., manufactured Oil Vitriol in 1793, and was the pioneer in that important industry in this country. 
He was the first in the United States, if not in the world, to apply platinum to the concentration of sul 
phuric acid. As Oil Vitriol is the prime agent in al! chemical manufacture, he may be justly regarded as 
the father of the chemical industries of America.” 


Ree —" = , 4 
MERTILIZING CHEMICALS 


Harrison Brotuers & Co. were the first to introduce to agriculturists the 
plan of mixing or compounding their own manures, thus saving the consumer 
from the frauds practiced in the sale of many of the ready made articles. 

Pamphlets are furnished gratuitously, giving formulas, prepared with great care 
and expense, for various crops. 


For Paint Samples and further information see preceding page. 











The “TOWN and COUNTRY” READY MIXED PAINTS 
are for sale by the following well-known firms, to whom the reader ts 
referred for their Brilliancy, Durability, and General Superiority. 


Z. T. STEPHENSON & Co., 


Port Deposit, Md. 
Oakland, Md. 
Frostburg, Md. 


D. E. Orrvutrt, 
D. G. Percy, 
Devitsiss & ANDERs, 


New Windsor, Md. 
Johnsville, Md. 
Harris’ Lot, Md. 
Frederick, Md. 
Chewsville, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


C. E. Sayor, 

C. C. Pury, 
STEWART & PRIcE, 
L. D. Betts & Son, 
Murpnry & Bro., 


J. A. Exper, Emmettsburg, Md. 
M. L. Byers, Hagerstown, Md. 
Jos. Myers, Lonaconing, Md. 


Jas. Barty & Son, 


Bickett & GRIFFIN, 
J. W. Scott & Co., 


Monroe, 


S. E. ALLEN, 
G. B. Curtis, 
T. R. Hoop & Co., Smithfield, N. 
MiLver & Cannapy, Kinston, N. 
W. H. Smiru & Co., Goldsboro, N. 
Baker & Woop, Statesville, 


Winston, N. 
Enfield, N. 


ZZ 


U, S. Mace, New Berne, 
J. W. & W. C. Tuomas, 


N 

Rockingham, N. 

Metvitte Dorsey, Henderson, N. 
W. J. McLenpon & Co., 

Wadesboro, N 

Hawkins & JOHNSON, 

Scotland Neck, N. 

J. R. Sorspy & Co., Rocky Mount, N. 

Dr. J. N. Butt, Elizabeth City, 

A. W. Row ann, Wilson, 

J. M. SHerrop & Co., Hamilton, 

HALui & Jones, Oxford, 

C. J. Austin, Tarboro, 


T. H. Briccs & Son, Raleigh, 
L. R. Wriston & Co., Charlotte, 
Tueo. F. Kutz, Salisbury, 


D. A. ATWELL, 


Salisbury, } 
> 5. HINSDALE, 


Fayetteville, 


| zzzzzzzzZz% 


Baltimore, Md. 
M. ScHAEFFER & Co.,Westminster, Md. 
H. LeFevre & Son, Cumberland, Md. 
N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
RaGan, Mivuis & Co., High Point, N.C. 


“ananaasanaaaa © an aananan 


J. D. Beces & Co., Williamston, N. C. 
G. A. PEck, Wilmington, N. C. 
J. C. Gepney & Co., Shelby, N. C. 
Hooper & Wricut, Edenton, N. C. 
W. F. CREIGHTON, Alexandria, Va. 
PEAKE & NALLs, Alexandria, Va. 
Paut Hoyer, Fredericksburg, Va. 
J. B. Hats’ Sons, Fredericksburg, Va. 
J. H. CLower, Woodstock, Va. 
BF. PEAKE, Alexandria, Va. 
W. A. STROTHER, Lynchburg, Va. 
Hurt, Tuomas & Co., Abingdon, Va. 
M. GEARY, Woodstock, Va. 
PurceE.t, Lapp & Co., Richmond, Va. 
J. T. McCrvum, Lexington, Va. 
J. W. Siccort & Bro., Snickersville, Va. 
J. C. Jounson, Warrenton, Va. 
BERKELEY & Co., Staunton, Va. 
W. H. Witson Jr., Portsmouth, Va. 
W.H. Burkett & Co., Mt. Jackson, Va. 
T. W. Sprnpte & Bro., 
Christiansburg, Va. 
J. E. Warp, Crocketts, Va. 
J. H. Stepuens & Son, Warrenton, Va. 
SHAFER & Roperts, Lynchburg, Va. 


T. H. Antrim, Waynesboro, Va. 
J. B. GorrELL, Culpeper, Va. 
B. H. Moraan, Urbanna, V2. 
HARRISON & Hart, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Horace BEALL & Co., 
Charlestown, W. Va. 
J. W. Burrus, Alderson, W. Va. 
ALLEN & ELLIs, Newburg, W. Va. 
Dr. W. D. Ew, Keyser, W. Va. 
CampEN & Co, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


D. SHANAHAN, 
S. F. SHREVE, 
G. W. CRop.Ley, 
SPENCER & Brown, 
W. C. Peake & Co., 

Pin Hook Landing, Tenn. 
J. W. NELson, Murfresboro, Tenn. 
J. W. Berry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
L. H. Grupes & Co. Decatur, Ala. 


Washington, D. C. 
Anacostia, D. C. 
Georgetown, D. C. 
Greenville, Tenn. 


PRICE, KELLINGER & CO., 


GENERAL SA LES 


AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH, 


225 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. 2M, LAROQUE s 


ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES fe 8. purdly Senejable faultless REGULATES 





waa iin emaie eauael Uy a De ote Se sees | Torpid Liver, and cures all Dis- 
y Bi Tew Attacks, Sick and Liver. It has been manufactured | ©@S€S arising from a disordered 
Nervons Headache, Con- at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal- | Stomach. Its use can be stopped 
stipation of the Bowels, | timore and Harrison Sis., for more | ®t ny time, without any bad ef- 
pation , fects. Always beneficial; never 
Kidney and Siadder Af. than fifty years. | Its efficacy in all | eee eye ene. 
Pectt tons, Sour Stomach, | forms of Liver diseases has been | ®@rmful. Be sure and get the gen- 
Chills and Fevers, tested and approved by thousands | “ine. Prepared at 
tin Female Diseases, Tees ee aL + Fi ae | Laroque’s Pharmacy 
‘ 1e price also is within the reach | ,, 4 
4 sone enasneae: is an | Of all. being 25 cts. for package Cos. rs ee ee 
tle . ry es e ; 
Excellent Stomachic. | and $1 for the liquid in bottles | E. Thornton on the label. 
W. FE. THORNTON, - - PROPRIETOR, 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts, BALTIMORE, MD. 


s7 Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. “Go 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON. CAROLINE CO., MD. 
¥ESPRING OF 1881.38 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all a plicants giving Post- 
Office address plainly written, (including name of county.) My prices are “ SUBS« ye D,” so far as a down- 
ward tendency goes ; while I am happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach an@ Apple 
trees are particularly fire, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete as- 
sortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees; an immense stock of Grape Vines, Aspar- 
agus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &e. Correspondence solicited 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor, 


[FTO CORN GROWERS.) 
J. J. TURNER & CO.’S 
AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 














Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


RICHER IN AMMONIA & SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer sold, except OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the game care and a 
uniform quality guaranteed. dry, in excellent order for drillings, We hayealsoa v 
. superior quality of 


“PURE DISSOLVED BONES,“ 


“And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J. J. TURNER & €0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GILPINW’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medical plants, are coa/ed with sugar that they may be taken by the 
smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby 
relieving all such diseases as Costiveness, Heapacue, Paratysrs, Dyspepsia, Coins, Jauxpice and all dis- 
eases of a Bilious origin. No better evidence can be Offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that 
where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. 
Wea append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 

Oaxkranp, June 28, 1859. 

Dra. Giiein - After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Ccated Pills, I feel it but justice to 
say, that the combination is certainly periect, and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the 
proper ones to be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not 
only to my patients. but the entire medical profession Yours truly, J.M WISTAR, M. D 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 

Weston, West Virginia, June 18, 1869. 

Messrs, Canzy, Gitrin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver 
Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and believe the day is not far dis- 
tant when they will supersede all others Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future. as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing 
that wherever they are Known their use will pass down from generation to generation 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
AMERICAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER 


(Trade Mark “G,. & B.’’) 


MADE OF WAXED PAPER. 


0 





After two years’ test, thousands are using and recom. 
mending them as 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO BUTTER BAGS 


My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and 

Flower Seeds for 1881, rich in engravings from | yery economicai to use. 

photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to Ask your Grocer for them, and if he has not got 

all whoapply. My old customers need not write for | them in store, we will send a package of 500 sheets, size 

it. I offer one of the largest collections of vegetable | 9x12 inches, by mail pre paid to any address on receipt of 

seed ever sent out by any Seed House in America, | One Dollar. Originated and manufactured only by 

a large portion of which was grown On my six seed 

farms. Full direc‘ions for cultivation on each pack- | CARRETT & BUCHANAN 

age. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to ° 

name; so far, that should it prove otherwise, I will NOS. 8,5 & 7 DECATUR 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
efill the order gratis. The original introducer of the 

Hubbard squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead | For Sate Br— 

Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vege- : ' 

tables. I invite the patronage of all who are anzious| W.A.TOTTLE&CO. LORD & PECKHAM, 
A, 2 asp Y~ Same Pees GT, ee 54 Hanover Street, 88 W. Lombard St, 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. BALTIMORE, MD 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass 
- 


Crab-Apples, Apple Trees, Red Dutch Cur- 
rants, Asparagus Roeots, Mazzard Cherry 
Stocks, Christine Grape Vines, Wistaria 
Sinensis, and Frutescens Seedlings, tenn} 
Jape Magnolia Accuminata (7 to 8 ft.), and 
t of other Nursery Stock. Address 


WATER WHEELS. GEO. ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa. 
MACHINE MOULDED Ia) ieee 


ies of Plan aries of bee 
MILL CEARINC, Seen “DOUVARDIA wii 
SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


STEAK ENGINES AND BOILERS. jain 
MIXERS FOR -F RS AND CHEMICALS. MANE AREUNER, Louleville, Ky. 
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W FRUIT AND ~ —% 
Mey ERENTALTREES 


Besides the largest and most complete neral 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the United 
States, we have the pleasure to offer the following 
Choice Novelties: APPLES.—Red Bietigheimer, 
Stump, Sutton Beauty. PEKAKS.—Souvenir du Con 

, Petite Marguerite, Ansault. PEACHES.—Wa- 
Ecrioo, Conkling. Q@RAPE=.—Monroe, Rochester, 
Lady Washington. STRAW BER RIES.—Sharpless 
and others. Also, the best new Deciduous Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. We always securo 
the best novelties at home and abroad, and all who 
intend to plant should not fail to consult our Cata 
logues, which contain full descriptions of all the new 
and old fruit and ornamental trees worth having. 

iced Catalogues sent as follows: No. 1, 
Fruits with plate, 15 cts.; plain, 1@ cts. No. 2, Orn: 
mental Trees, etc., with plate, 25 cts.; plain, 15 cts. 
No. 4, Wholesale, Free. No. 5, Catalogue of Roses 
for 1®1, Free. No. 7, Catalogue of Strawberries and 
Small Fruits, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


COTTON SEED MEAL, 


The Standard Food for Milch Cows, Beef, Cattle, Sheep, 
&c. For Sale by 
A. L. BOGGS JR., & CO., 
147 N. HOWARD STREET, BALTIMORE. 
moth Strawberry, 


THE ORIENT rivaling the Sharpless in 


beauty of color, uniformity of size and shape, yielding 
double the quantity of fruit under the same conditions, 
fully equal in size and quality, $3.00 per doz., $15.00 per 
hundred. Satin Gloss, another splendid variety worthy 
of general trial, $2.50 per doz, $10.00 per hundred 
Early Prolific and Reliance, the best Raspberries for profit. 
All best kinds of Small Fruits and Nursery Stock at low 
prices. Catalogues free. Address J. (. GIBSON, suc- 
cessor to Gibson & Bennett, Woodbury, N. J. 


PIRST-CLASS TREES AND PLANTS 


at very low rates. Apple Trees, l5ic.; Standard Pear, 
25c.; Dwarf Pear.20c. Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
berry and Grape Vines by the doz., 100. 1,000, or 10,000. 
Extra large stock Sharpless, Miner's Prolific, Albany, 
and other choice standard Strawberries. Queen-of- 
the- Market Raspberry. The Kieffer Pear, blight proof, 
new, very prolific, bears young, great keeper, $2 (0 
each. Descriptive Price-List free. Address S. C. 
DgeCOU, Moorestown, Burlington, Co., N. J. 


BERKSHIRES For Sale 


At Reasonable Prices, 











Felton’s New Mam- 








I breed only from the most choice stock of the 
country, in pedigree, form and markings. All stock 
recorded, and can be seen atany time. Also BIk , 
B., Red Breasted and Blue Game Chickens, or eggsof | 
superior stock for sale. Stock shipped as represented 
Correspondence solicited. 





THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 
’ UARTS OF _ BERRIES 
srown ry Marketed in 
m of . I plant and sell 
j plants from the same Genuine 
Stock. | offer over 150 sorts of 
Biante, Vines Teemnate ee eee w ’ mapper if 
Cata/ e Jor Sprin e. persons who wi 
alogu prog 00 B. 


from a dozen to 100, ants, Vines, or Trees, can 


save mene be writing to me before buying of others. 


J. 8. ¢ LINS. Moorestown, New Jersey. 


ybrid Teas,—Combining in large degree the 
Pet a and brilliant colors of the Remontant Roses, 
with the sweet Pare perecant blooming qualities, 
and soft shades of the Tea Roses. Hybrid erpet- 
wals.—All the really choice varieties, old and new, 
and only such, are grown oy us. Ours is the only 
Catalogue unencumbered with a host of synonomous 
and inferior varieties. Descriptive catalogue for 1881 
now seady. To customers of last year it will be sent 
without their applying for it. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties ‘n large supply. Warranted 
true to name. Prices low. Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS 


Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also 
Trees, Small Fruits, ete 


T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N Y 





PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


- Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and 
many other of the best medicines known are com- 
>bined so skillfully in Parker's GINGER Tonic as 
pto make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 
> Itcures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sleeplessness, pee ou diseases of the Stomach, 
PBowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs 
Pand all Female Complaints. } 

» If you are wasting away with Consumption or 
bany disease, use the Tonic to-day. No matter what 
Pyour symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 
temember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 
Pdifferent from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- 
bertiesofall. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist. 
pNone genuine without our signature on outside 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York. 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSA The best and most eco- 








pomica] Hair Dressing 





FOU 2 2*S 
HoRsE AND CATTLE POWDERS 


: Will cure oz prevent Diseage. 
No Honsx will die of Coxtic, Bors or Luye Fe 
ver, if Foutz’s Powders are used intime. 
Foutz's Powders willcure and prevent Ho@ CHOLERA 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent GarEs IN Fowis, 
Foutz's Powders willincrease the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per eent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent 4lmost rvERY 
Diszass to which Horses and Cattlé are subject. 
Foutz's PowpER& WILL @1Y% SATISFACTION. 
Sold everywhere. 
DAVID B. YOu'TS, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 





BUGGIES sersness cannagy on. cin 








he 


nglish Portland 
erman do 
rench do 


Keene’s Superfine 


Direct Importation 
ae SS 
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Rosendale. 
Selenitic, cused by U.s.Gov.) 


Round Top Hydraulic. 
Wm. Wirt Clarke, 


IMPORTER, 
61.8. Gay St., Baltimore. 








Established! 


A. E. WARNER, 


[i8tt. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & Rieh Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Pliated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





No, 135 W, Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 


> 


BALTIMORE VETERINARY INFIRMARY 


152 SARATOGA STREET, 
Between Howard and Eutaw, BALTIMORE, MD 


D. LEMAY, Vetérinary Surgeon, Graduate 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having 
recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at 
the above mentioned locality, is enabled, through 
long experience and thorough knowledge of the 
science of the profession, to offer his services to the 
public with confidence. All calls or orders through 
post or telegraph for sickness in horses, cattle, &c., 

romptly answered. Operations successfully = 
ormed. TERMS MODERATE. 


. & MoTT. 


KGRICULTURIL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 
40 ENSOR STREET 


NEAR BELAIR MARKET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


for the great BELLE CITY FEED CUT- 
TER. ‘= oF so este” for Fodder, Hay and 
Straw. Cute 4 lengths, from % to2inches. Will cut 





Sole 





one ton in 30 minutes SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


most pleasant and profitable business known. 
Everything new. Capital not required. We will 


Outfit sent free to those who wish to engage in the 
hae you everything. $10 a dayand upwards 


| is easily made without staying away from home over 


night. Norisk whatever. Many new workers wanted at 
once. Many are making fortunes at the business. Ladies 
make as much as men, and young boys and girls make 
great pay. Noone who is willing to work fails to make 
more money every day than can be made in a week at an 
ordinary employment. Those who “nage at once will 
find a short r to fortune. Address H. Hauser & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 





VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE, 


For 188! is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate. and 600 litustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions for grow- 


ing. Only 10 cents. In English or German. 
afterwards order seed deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS aro the bestin the world, The Prozac 
Guipe will tell how to ee them, 

Vick’s Flower and Veg e@ Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in aper 
covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s IMustrated Monthly Magazine—32 pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents, 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 
> 


FOR Ss s we 


One of the most desirable Dairy and Fruit Farms in the 
State, with or without the stock and implements, Soil 
fertile, situation healthy, and buildings first-class. I: is 
less than & mile from an attractive city, and is a pleasant 
suburban home and very profitable estate. 


For particulars apply to or address, 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
128 West Baltimore Street. 


If you 
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J. J. TORNER. J. D. KEILEY, Jr. J. J. TURNER, Jr. 


J. J. TURNER & CO’S 
“Excelsior,” “Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828) 








FO FOBACEG PLANTERS. 


Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER every offered to the farmer— 
combining ell the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any queaty however 
small, per acre. It is theopinion of many close-calculating farmers, after TWENTY-TWO YEARS experi- 
ence in —s it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of “ EXCEL- 
SIOR” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 
4#@ Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that every bag Is BRANDED WITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTERS. 


J. J. TURNER & CO., 42 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 





GEO. F. SLOAN anv BRO. 
LUMBER 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &C. 
Im L.0OTS TO SUIT, 


i132 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore. 


1828 1881. 


Clairmont & Furley Hall Nurseries, 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. O. BOX 248. BALTIMORE. 


We offer for sale the coming season a large stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 
in great variety, comprising Apple, Peach and Pear Trees, (standard and dwarf,) Evergreen 


and Shade Trees, All varieties of Grape Vines, (Currant, Gooseberry and Blackberry Bushes, 
Strawberry Plants, etc. 


Having added 100 acres to our nurseries forthe cultivation of Small Frutts, we are prepared to 
furnish stock to those planting largely as low as they can be bought in the country. 








SR EL LE 
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The undeisigned, PIONEER in the oe sag of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINA- 
TOR in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“Titel lor and Ammoniated Phosphate, 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and person- 
al reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance that the high stan- 
dard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore, 


a 
——— 





SUPER-PHOSPHATE” 


cr CONTG AMMOMA SFROE, 


The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever afforded to the farmers aud planters— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling,—it is the universal opinion a 
the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after over twenty years experience in the use of the E 


haa 


CELSIOR mannfactured by me, io growing Wheat, that an application of 100 pounds is equal in 
its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. cheaper. 


With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertilizer sold in the United States, in Quality, Mechanical condition and Price. 


By strictly adhering to my Origival Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, 
and superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twenty years— 


Uniferm Quality is Guaranteed, 


nee” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared 
according to my Original Formulas estiblishei in 1858, should see that every bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


Jo Q. A- HOLLOWAY, 


ORICINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
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- JOSHUA THOMAS, 


Steal, Agricuitiral and Mill Machinery 
ECLIPSE eS; Best, bet 


Agricultural ™ ; ! % . . ‘i Economical En- 
s\n eee) §=s ine in the 
ENGINE, 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, 


a#@- A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere, “Sa 


—_— aa 
—— 


Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 

Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

Bnuekeye Force Pump, 

The Watt and Ball Plows, &e., &e. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars on application, and c>rrespondence solicited from all wanting any- 
thing in my line. 





OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


Wo. 5S LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE NORRIS CHILLED PLOW, 


With Reversible Self Sharpening Share. 


THE ACME PLOW. 


Dealers in all the Standard Plows sold in this market. The Brown Farm Wagon and Walk- 
ing Cultivator. Genuine Malta Donble Shovel Plows and Iron Age Cultivator, (with latest im- 
proved attachments). ‘Temple’s Porcelain Lined Cylinder Cucumber Pumps. Walter A. Wood’s 
Reapers, Mowers and Self Binders. Steam Engines and Threshers. Full stock Garden and Field 
Seeds. Cheap for Cash, Send for Circulars 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
‘60 LICHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PREPARED AGRICULTURAL 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 
ONLY $15 PER TON-—16 BAGS. 


It is a permanent improver of the soil. The second and third year’s application does 
not require any more than the first to produce the same results, and no more required per 
acre than of the other manure, but larger results as per tests. Send for testimonials and 
see what others have done with it. 





XL. J. WARREN. 
Agent for the Manufacturer, 18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE. 
Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 











FARMERS AND GARDENERS’ SUPPLIES: 


Our stock of Garden Seeds embraces all the Choice Va- 
rieties. New and fresh from the most reliabie growers 
only. Field Seeds and Seed Grain selected with especial 
care. 


Farm Implements and Labor-Saving Machinery. 


Reapers and Mowers, Self-Binders, Horse Rakes, Steam 
Engines, Threshers and Separators, Clover Hullers, Grain 
Fans, Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, The Farm- 
er’s Friend Corn Planter, which plants two rows at a time, 
so that it can be cultivated both ways; Spring Tooth Har- 
rows. Nishwitz Disk Harrow, Thomas’ Smoothing Har- 
row, Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator, Planet Horse Hoe, 
Calhoun Grass Seed Sowers, Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, 
Lard Pressers, Churns, Butter Workers, &c. 
THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any Plow in use. Over 50,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers fully attest their merits. 
PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL BARBED FENCING. No other fencing so cheap, or put up 
so easily or quickly. 
FERTILIZERS OF STANDARD BRANDS.—Grimith & Turner's Animal Bone Phosphate. 
a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
known. Alkaline Piant-Food is especially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables, re- 
quiring Fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone. Slingluff’s and Baker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fer- 
tilizers. Repairimg of Ail Kinds at Shortest Notice. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GREP IRs & FTUANBA, 
41 and 43 North Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Landreth's Extra Early Peas, 


American Wonder Peas, 


New Variety—Very Fine. 


Crystal Wax Beans, 
Bloomsdale Karly Market Cabbage, 


Large Size—Early Ripening. 


Bloomsdale Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, 


The Finest in the World, 


Recleaned Clover and Timothy 


and other Grass Seeds. 


| Gourd Seed Corn, Prize Stock. 
The Earliest Peas Grown. | Cooly Creamer. 


Cook’s Tree Protector. 


Vegetable Root Cutters. 


Cahoon’s Broad-Cast Seed Sower. 
Spain’s Patent Churns. 
Davis’ Swing Churn. 


| Lilly’s Butter Worker. 
| Reid’s Butter Worker. 


Hay and Fodder Cutters. Corn Shelters. 
Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill. 


| Corn Mills—Hand and Power. 





Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1881, 
In English and German-FREE. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 & 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











LUMBER. 
THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
£2 WHITE PINE AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


COULSON’S 
PURE GROUND BONE, 


STRICTLY PURE 


BON HB MBAL. 


BaF” Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, north of 
Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 
Office, 194 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


FOR POTATOES, FzAS, A CORN, OATS, ETC. 
—— USE 


“ECONOMICAL” FERTILIZER, 


FOR ALE CROPS. 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers. 


The “Economical” Fertilizer is made from Slaughter House Bones, and contains no dirt or 
sand. It is rich in Potash and other plant food, and is used extensively by truckers in different 
States with excellent results, 


Price, 830.00 Per 2000 Lbs.—Free on Board in Baltimore. 
BAUGH & SoNnNsS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FERTILIZING SUPPLIES, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 103 South Street, Baltimore. 
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R. J. BAKER, 


_ ESTABLISHED 1837. 


R. J. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


~~" 


pm 


R. Se BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PURE 
NITRATE 
SODA. 


AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND BONE, CHEMICALS, ACIDS, &. 


— FOR — 


Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for All Crops. 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, 
Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. 
Stag Super-Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco, 





FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 South Charles St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





COWS, HEIFERS 
and CALVES. 
All Werd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


25 8S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 





VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


" Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
ly ing in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
Virginia. 


Catalogues sent on application. my-tf 





Wl be mailed rnzx to yy and to customers withou 
ordering it, It contains five colored pie © 600 Bem ths 


and full A, + for 
nes coe cin Fant 
D.M. FERR troit, Mich. 





HOLSTEINS. 


THOROUCH-BRED ANCLER CATTLE 
—— FOR SALE, —— 


BORSTEL, A. WITTEKIND. 
pr Sulfeld, 


Near Hamburg, Germany. 


SFOR SALE 


At the “ Poplar Grove Stock Farm’’— 


TROTTING HORSES, ‘ 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWCLD SHEEP, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


os Lg finest individual excellence and fashionably 
EDWARD B, EMORY, Centreville, Md. 


Yourselves “ making money whena golden 
chance is offered, thereby always keeping 
poverty from your door. Those who always 


take advantage of the good chances for ma 
ing money that are offered, generally become wealthy, 
ile those who do not improve such chances remain 
poverty. We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. The business 
will pay more than ten times ordinary 
an expensive outfit and all that you need, free. Noone 
whe engages fails to make very rapidly. You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your spare 
moments. Fall information and all’ that is needed sent 
free. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








es, We furnish 





JOHN SAUL’S 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 


3 


Will be ready in February, with a colored plate. Ié is 
full in all the really good New Plants, New Dracenas, 
New Crotons, New Pelargoniums, &c., with a rich col- 
lection of fine Foliage and other Greenhouse and Hot- 
house Plants—well grown aad at low prices. 


ROSES. 


An immense stock of all the New and Standard Varieties, 
grown in pots on own roots—CHEAP. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New PEARS, new PEACHES, with a large stock of 
Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, (Standards and 
Dwarfs,) Grape Vines, Small Fruits, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, in great variety, for Parks, 
Lawns, Gardens, &c. EVERGREENS of all sizes, of best 
quality and at the lowest rates. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS of the finest quality, fresh and 
pure, grown by myself, or especially for me,or my im- 
portations, 


FLOWER SEEDS.—Being extensively engaged in im- 
porting and growing new and rare plants, consequently 
my facilities for seed saving are unequalled 


Everything pertaining to Nursery, Florist and Seed 
Business. 


The following CATALOGUES, with others, now ready, 
mailed free. 


No, 1.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 


No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and Flow- 
er Seed. 


No. 5.—Bescriptive Catalogue of a Selection of Roses. 


No. 6.—A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 
with a Colored Plate, free to customers; to others 10 cents. 
A plain copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, 


Washington, D. C. 





DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 


Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surge- 
ons, London. Treats all diseases of Horses, Dogs 
and Cattle, Spacious Infirmary Stables and opera- 
ting Shed, corner Pennsy!ivania Ave. and Hoff- 
man Street, Baitimore, Md. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Ps, 
Ch and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse - 
ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILLs, Gixs, Presszs [|S 
AND MACHINERY gener- # 
ally. sugpics oomety § 


answer 
VerticalEngines,with or 
wheels, very conyenl- ga 


SEPARATORS, : so 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Address A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa, 


STANDARD LIGHT BRAWMAS 


FOR SALE BY 
J. EDWIN GRIFFITH, 


41 & 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
Poultry Yards—Waverly. 
0 


Having bred Light Brahmas for some time, and having 
constantly been striving to get them up to the standard 
and healthy, which I think I have now accomplished, 
now offer Eggs and Chickens for sale. fst. 


MILLIONS OF 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Sharpless, Miner’s Great Prolitic, Cumber- 
land Triumph, $4 per M. Can furnish all the 
new and standard varieties; also 


Raspberry Plants 


Market, 








—Gregg, Cuthbert, Queen of the 
Brandywine, &c. Stock pure. Address 


R. S. COLE, 





Harmans, Anne Arundel Co , Md. 
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The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 
r cent. more Sulphate of Lime than the 
laster generally sold, (being ground from 
the Harp Rocx). Special inducements 
made. -- giotme 3 and oa rt 


ND ENTIST ER 
always in stock. ENGLISH PETRIFYING PAINT FOR DAMP’ w ALLS and hh -, allay 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE. 





Kiclipse Wind Engine 


Victorious at the Three World’s Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 





The Railroads of United States tnd Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all 

others put together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold asa 

cheap Mill, but as the best Millinthe world. For last four years I have never received a 

cent for repairs of any of my Mills that I have put up, and have replaced several other 

mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 8 to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 

40-horse power, and used for pumping from wells. springs, brooks, rivers Also have 

POWER Sosa 8 for grinding grain, shelling corn, sawing wood, cutting fodder, &c,&c. I furnish Mills separate, 

or will contract todo whole job, including tower, pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental,and will guarantee to 
give satisfaction, and refer to the following parties who have them 


J. R. Mordecai, Charles J. Baker, Dr. Wm. Stuart, German Bros., 

John E. Phillips, L. H. Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, J. B. ae 

John Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lynch, Hon. Barnes Compton, 
Hou. James A. Gary, John S. Gilman, John R. Long, Wm. H. Hiss, 

D. C. Hamill, D. D. Mallory, W.S. Wedge, Sam’! Black 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wm. A. Cunningham; Hon, R. T. Merrick, 
J. W. Harvey, A. B. Morton & Son Rev. C. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 


NONPAREIL FARM AND FEED MILL 


FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


Address or call on 


JOHN H.,. BUXTON & CO. 


GENERAL AGENT, 
46 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The ECLIPSE has taken the first Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia. 


ROSHBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERINC SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite ee attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD & DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES—standard and dwarf. CHHKRRIES—standard and dwarf. 
APRICOTS, ‘CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, to- 
gether with other small fruits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for 
which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

a7” SPECIA L.—60,000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO | 


% 
Pe San A 7 
iy “4y An 3 


The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace « Co., New York, agents for the consignees of 
the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best Guano deposits, containing 10 
per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


JQ. A. HOLLOWAY, 107 McELDERRY'S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Highest Honors and Awards 


TO THE 


Buckeye Self-Binder 


Buckeye Mower Vee CANTON. 0.. 
and Reaper, = \SAdW ¢ “MONITOR” 

Sweepstakes fot) 6 FARM ENGINE, 
Thresher, A \ eis V chdanaiek ee 
Separatorand ge AH BMS vetitity and supcioe eek 





paramount to all other 
considerations, 


RANDALI, LLARROWS. 
TIGER and FAVORITE SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


C. AULTMAN W& CoO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


122 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, 
HUOGH WW. WATTHE WS, Manager. 
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2th Year. 65 Premiums, Medals and | 


Diplomas. 


Send Pestal Card with your name and address plainlys 
written, for my new Price List of Bee Hives, Bees, Boxes, 
ard Bee Keepers’ Supplies, and best clubbing prices offer 


oa for the Bee Jvuurnals, 
Cc. H. LAKE, 


96 West Pratt Street, Baltimore. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


FOR SALE. 

to properly 
winter, I offer a 
f all ages at greatly reduced prices, 


On 
accommedate 


of want of 
them during the 


account room 


few animals 
if promptly ap} ee d for. 


A record of thirty premiums (the true test of 
merit) won this season, in many hotly contested 
rings, in some of which were the first prize and 
sweepstakes winners at the Canadian, Illinois and 
St. Louls shows. is sufficient (without further re- 
mark) to prove the high quality of my stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited before pure hasing elsewhere 
Representations and safe delivery guaranteed. I 
bave also Bronze Turkeys for sale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 


UMPHREYS 


QMEOPATH CA 
VET ERINARS 


FOR THE CURB OF_ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been_used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R. R. Travel « Hip rome: 
Menageries ani others with pe — sUCCESS 
LIST OF SPECIFIC 
A.A, Cures Fevers and Infl ee Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 
2B. 8B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 
1.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal | ischarges, 
b. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - 
E.E. Cures Cough, Heaves, ! neumonia, 
F.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, i ellyache, 
G.G. Prevents Abortion, : 
es H, Cures all Urinary Liseases, 
Jd. 
y 





Se. 
Sc. 


auc: 
5c 


75c. 
Tic. 
75c. 
Cures Eruptive Seeaxe -a, Mange, &c. 75c. 
Cures all Dive ases of Digestion, 75. 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet 
erinary Manual, (3% pp.), 10 Lottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, 85.00 
Medicater, - 35 
@ These Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the Cmount of $5 or more. 


Humphrey's Veterinary Manual (3» pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 3 cents. 
Ct? Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOP: ray MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street, ! fork. 


To every farmer send 
we Will send free 


S Clow Leaf, 4 page, 
Tarthere” Pa er, full “Of Valuable yet Paeation on the 
culture and harvesting of clover for seed. When 
you a ay say where you saw this notice. Address 
BIRDSELL MANUFACTURING CO., South Bend, Ind 


ey 
® column 





G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 
Chemist and Meta lurgist 
Balto. Copper Works 


W. MAGER 
Formerly Chemist of N. C. 
Fertilizer Control Station. 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
CHEMISTS & ASSAYERS, 


57 SOUTH GAY STREET, 
Baitimore, Md. 


— o— 


Analysis of all descriptions :—Manures, Soils, Chemical 
Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver, (by fire process, ) 
Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, Coal, Limestone 
and other minerals. Water for steam, manufacturing, 
and household use. Mineral waters and various products 
ofart. Terms moderate, 





peter Henderson 


New Catalonue an 


& Co" 


Will be mailed free to all who 
apply by letter’ 
Our Experimental Gardens in 
which we test our Vegetable 





complete; and our Green- 
houses for Piants ( (covering 3 
acresin glass), are the largest 











‘PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


| Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 


New York. 136 Baltimore St. 





MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


trictly pure and reliable Many imitations, cost- 
ing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To 
guard against deception observe that packages bear 
our brands. Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 

FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 


63 S. GAY STREET. 








POWELLS PREPARED Ck 


Have been awarded a Gold Medal and First 
Prize at Agricultural Fairs wherever exhi- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


bited. Dr. oux, in his report for 1880, (pp. 
68 & 76), to N. C. State Agr’l rd, gives Pow- 
ell’s Chemicals an intrinsic value of $13.85 per 
form when they are sold tothe farmer at 
$10.00. This is the best showing ever given a Fer- 
silizer, 


The Best, Cheapest and Most Successful Chemical Mixtures. 
By their use, high grade fertilizers are mado at one-third usual cost. 
mums Leading farmersinevery Stateas reference. =— 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS O? 
POWELL’S PURE DISSOLVED BONE, POWELL’S KAINIT, HIGH GRADE, 
POWELL’S PUBE BONE MEAL, POWELL’S SULPHATE POTASH, 
POWELL’S PUBE AMMONIATED BONE, POWELLS MURLATE POTASH, 
POWELL’S PUBE DISSOLVED 6.0. BONE, POWELLS PLASTER, 
POWELL'S SULPHATE MAGNESIA, POWELL’S OIL VITBICL, 
SPECIAL MIXTURES AND FERTILIZERS MADE TO ORDER. 








Handsome [Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description of 
Pdwell’s Prepared. Chemicals, prices and references. with ana- 
lytical value of Chemicals and Bones, mailed to 
any address frec, on application to 
YW. S. POV’ SLL, 


TREASURER, 


Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 
Only One Price--$30,00 a Ton Cash, No Commission to Agents 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The ‘*Tip Top bone fertilizer, as will be seen by analysis, is very rich in 
plant food. We put it on the market as being much cheaper and equally as 
good as many of the higher priced brands that are now sold. The analysis of 
this fertilizer is guaranteed, and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
There is not one pound of earth or foreign matter used in making the compound. 
These facts, with the high chemical value and low price of the “Tip Top,” will 
make it fill a demand made by a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer where they have not the time or means of manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


A pamphlet giving full description of our goods and testimonials from lead- 
ing farmers as to their qualities, mailed to any address on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 
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PEAASYLVANTA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
Pennsylvania Railroads | 


ON THE 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria aud Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlanticand Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, BLMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERTE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALIS. 


| 
| 
| 


4@ Baggage called for and checkéd at Hotels and 
private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at 
corapany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES 8ST. STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVE, STATION, 

FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 


General Manager. Gen’ Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. & N.C. BR. R. 





NICHOLS. SHEPARD BCI 


Battie Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


y Mp 
raction and Plain Engines 
and Horse- Powers. 


Most Complete Thresher Fectery| Bat “yeiese 


BY eis weirs 


ness, without 
~— Ky " the 


- “tif 
STRAM- ‘maha g 
e me m a ~, tities 
‘tion Engines and Plain Bn 0 
rors the 
A multitude of 
for 1881, together with 
tion = materials ae F ~ ante of 


tee aye ee 
en sizes of 
for steam or 7; 


eat to sealer 
“Tre atyles of “ _~-¥ at Horee- 


eet of Selected Lamber 
rom a to any gate air-dried) 
ee is built the 


Farmers, 9 — vd ‘Threshermen a are ae to 
Circulars sent ‘tree. Address rd 
NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 
Battie Creek, Michigam 





one can engage in he business is so easy to 

earn, «nd our instructions are so simple and 
plain, that any one can make great profits from the very 
start. No one can fail whois willingte work Women 
are as successful as men. Boys and girls can earn large 
sums. Many have made at the business over one hundred 
dollars in asingle week, Nothing tike it ever known be- 
fore. All whe engage are surprised at the ease and 
rapidity with whieh they are abie to make money. You 
can enge e in this business during your spare time at 
great t. You do not have to invest capital in it. We 
takea T the risk. Those who need ready money, should 
write to usatonce. All furnished free. Address Tavs & 
Co., Augusta, Maine. 


atfit furnished free, with full instructions for 
|| eee the mout profitable busine,s that any- 
i 














SLINGLUFR& GOS 
CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


OFFICE, BALTIM rr WORKS, 
57 W. Fayette Street. | . Foot of Leadenhall St. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL- 
KVOWY BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 


guarantee fully up to the Standard: 





SLINGIU EBS 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLIN GLU FB’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bsne Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


a — 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE. SUPER-PHOSPHATE — prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price. 

















R. W. L. RASIN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS | 


— FOR — 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &c. 


Teche — hainnaniaensil 











SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 





EMPIRE Guano 





DISSO LVED BON E PHOSPHATE 
Auld Su bCaranaand Javan Phosphates 


AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 








RAW AND STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 
W<Be SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


——_ > 9 ————_— 


R. W. La. RASIN & CO. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STS, BALTIMORE. 











